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NEW CRAFTSMEN IN THE HOME 


Plain Talk to Liberals 


BREAKDOWN of t! industrial machinery of the 
\ ! ImMong pr. »ple of the high r income levels 
_isin pt Ihe chaotic condition is described 


fiivolously as a “servant problem.” 

Nien, as partners in the home enterprise, should 
recognize that we are confronted with a labor-manage- 
ment situation of prime importance. Unorganized work- 
ers have struck on a Jarge scale. 

The problem is capable of solution if it is attacked 
broadly, objectively and honestls 

At present the traditional attitude towards house- 
hold employees is maintained—of masters towards rebel- 
lious third-class citizens. Of masters towards an inferior 
Spec ics. 

Under prevalent conditions only slave mentalities 
are attracted to a craft that demands skills, intelligence 
and constant exercise of independent judgment. 

A proper and objective study of the functions and 
conditions of household employment should result in 
new evaluations and should remove all last vestiges of 
the stigma of “‘servitude.’ 

We have clear parallels and precedents in other 
fields of industry and we can apply the principles to this 
neglected branch of labor. 

The hopes of individual household managers to 
secure the unlimited time and effort of household work- 
ers must be abandoned in theory, as it has been proven 
impractical in fact 

Liberals intent on solving some of the broad prob- 
lems of democracy should assume leadership and set up 
broad, impartial organizations to clean up the situation, 
to end the personal struggle between unrealistic employ- 


ers and resentful workers 


In this field of industry, as in others, labor ar 
management should solve problems through organiz 
tion. 

Impartial groups must decide questions such 
maximum hours, minimum wages, standards of paym«e 
in kind, such as uniforms, lodging and board 

The maximum of expectancy in work must be ¢ 
termined, too. A reasonable convenience will then 1 
place a vanished luxury. Part time workers are a reserve 
to supplement the activities of the working house-ma 
ager or the activities of the employee with a set numl 
of working hours. 


It should be obvious, too, that Americans, wheth 


of the first, second or tenth generation, demand the righ 


to full freedom in their leisure and in their private live 
It is not an unalterable custom to provide food ar 
lodging to domestic workers. Provision should be mad 
for the feeding of household employees, free from t! 
biases, whims, economies and generosities of their em 


ployers. 


Impartial committees should be formed, as they are 


in other fields, for the adjudication of disputes and f 
examination of conditions of work, contractual agr 
ments, promotions, wages and vacations. 

A study of employment agencies should also 
made with an eye to standardizing registrations, verifying 
character references, grading skills, providing physical 
examinations, and radically altering their present a; 
pearance of slave markets. 

The United States Department of Labor might be 
called on to examine this branch of American industry. 

Under an efficient, objective and democratic s 
tem, a new group of craftsmen, who would respect t 


work they did, would be attracted to the field. 
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The Shape of 1 


IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES OF WESTERN 
kur pe, the Nazis are intensifying their drive against 
the resistance front in their rear. They know how d 
gerous the ill-fed, ill-armed patriots o eu rground 
are likely to prove at the moment of invasion. And to 
the st of their vicious a ty they are stri' to | 
string the resistance movement by arrests, d portat 

and executions. We hope the Anglo-American High 
Command is equally aware of the potential value of 


these waiting allies and is doing everything | 


aid them. We are, it is true, 


supplying them with constant 


encouragement and advice, but we should remember that 
an ounce of dynamite is worth a ton of exhortations. We 
should remember, too, that we are calling on the peoples 


A 


of the occupied countries for great sacrifices, Their hour 


of liberation will be a bloody one. They will not shrink 
from the ordeal, but they will expect, and expect rightly, 
to be treated as full partners. They have suffered greatly 
during the occupation; they face the prospect of devas- 


tating material losses in the course of the invasion. But 


they retain their dignity as human beings. Have we the 


+) 


imagination not to affront it: 
» 


ONE OF IZVESTIA’S “ILL-BRED TAUNTS” GOT 


the Labor Conference 


Body of 


under the skin of International 


last week. For some months the Governing 


the I. L. 


to rejoin the organization, from which it with- 


O. has been making every effort to 


Russia 


drew in 1939 following its expulsion from 


of Nations. When the Philadelphia conference opened, 
Moscow was still maintaining a stony silence, but hope 
linger 


1 ¢ +}, ) r n ] . . 
1 for the designation, at least, of a Soviet ob 


server. This h e was da 
' 


an article in h the I. L. 


Izvestia in whi 


as a bankrupt organization’ which had nvited one 
i 

or more fascist countries to parti ipate’’ in its delibera- 

tions. Russia, it was indicated, would remain uninterested 


in membership unless ties with the League were severed 


and the I. L. 
Nations. These criticisms evoked rather peppery retorts 


O. recreated as an organ of the United 


from some delegates, including Miss Perkins and Robert 
J. Watt, A. F. of L. representative. However, after a cool- 
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cations to 


mit Was fil ng 46,000 ay] 
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n Board for preference ratings on 
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e | both mad and hurt if any 
rc id 1 to roest that its 
{ r effort. But when 
y sf iM cCOMD ly ’ h un 
Labor urd, the Pr t directed 
over e Ward in Chicago, 
| f 1 t I ( ie) 
1 « 1 from 
to of a deal of pub- 
eS [ the stalwarts of free enter- 
vy Ward's car > it both ways 
rse 5 b of the : h ) hy” 
f h Mr. Avery ts so elo- 
H \ tS prior s fi 1}thne vV PB 
> jurisdi n of the WLB. We are 
of labor's no-strike nise but he 
and he ob s strenuously 
s as the maintenance-of-membership 


I it incuml nt upon him to keep 
But, alas, he is breaking a trail 
lied of dro t and ero- 
» 
' r Y r* ' - 
GH THAT BIG BUSINESS HAS 
1 the « f federal a ies deal 
( | ¢ l 1 f in io of V“ r 
is then blamed the weaknesses of 
, ; 
{ New Deal 1d the President 
vn inefficiency and greed. No, the 
, 
ss goes well beyond th tactics 


1 dodoing 


and dodging responsibility. Its fur- 


' 
no part in them. 
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Sf 
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a 
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y as laid dk wn 
lice avidee 
bit A Ml 


rust laws so long 
' 
making of carryin 


Y 
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should be vesitc 1 


out of | ublic policy. ; 


responsible to the President and Congress.” 


’ 
department adds the warnin: 


4 


mittees representing private interests are one valual 


source of information and advice 


be made so that any group [our italics} which feels t! 


its interests are being neglected may 


ances gee 


see just what objections the oil industry or the NAM 


can ofter to such a ruling, except that it fails to turn o 


to private interests 


their own agencies 


~ 
< 


the economic p 
ernment. 


WEY’S VIEWS 


a 
ie coming. Unkiu 


have been a long tin 
to ask: Where were you when b 
when the lines were being draw ; 


actual record it is not a little am 


. . 4 1 - Pe ’ 
Dewey's perhaps autobiogray 
| I 
American awakening: “First car 
ao ae MP a ee So 
Mackinac Charter, then the Mo A 
Fulbright and Connally resolutions. 


a bold historian. With a disinterested 


our own times—1944 In ca 


gests that the last post-war settleme 


the power to control 


we ve fo 


nt 
nm 


r that while 


provision sh 
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, 
lirectly thr 
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failed 
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il experts’’ is permissible under the 


That auth 


present its gr 


icy of th 


The NATION 


as such persons have no hand in 
" 


welnecsweld : oslmal ac” oo e } 
exclusively in public officers who 
And 


“advisory ‘< 


or suggestions to the government.” It is hard 


“those who drafted the treaty were tired war lead 


They could not find within themselves the physical 


nental strength to make the peace a living reality.’’ \ 


the bright, fresh, unwarwearied Republicans of 


1920 


did their best to redress Mr. Wilson's d 


14 
Od 


efforts to set up a decent world order. But these, per! 


are minor points, Of greater significance is the fact t 
through his brief political career Mr. Dewey 


} 


hi 


1§ Si 


himself to be a cautious and fairly accurate op 


sampler rather than a decisive leader. And if he 


the publishers, in his clear, ringing voice, that 
objectives “‘are to organize in cooperation with ot! 
nations a structure of peace backed by adequate for 


to prevent future wars” then it probably means that ¢! 


1 
‘ 


American people are fairly solidly behind the policy 
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1 7” ee 
have been 
not many of them like the 
that the tsolationists 


ne Col. McCormick plays and 


. - no D 17 


wey Will 


have to pipe down for the 
being. Whether it means that the internationalis 


Mr. Willkie, 
bandwagon that 


ng the President and the ghost of 


Dewey 


mb on the shiny, new 


plays the Hull-Roosevelt m “hing INO 1 ni , 
piays the lu-KhOOSCVCIC Marching son? Is al ier 
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de 


NS popurarity and 


to 
% 
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ia*) 
> 
— 
/ 
re 


one 1m in me 


lt Drimary €ic< min Pent SVivania ihis is that 
I 
} ~ 1 ’ » 
n’’ candidate named Franklin Delano Roose- 
ran third in the Repub! well ahead of 


can primary, 


Governor Martin, 


as weil 


©. P. contestants such as Gover- 


g G. 
Br r and Lieutenant-Commander Stassen. Mr. 
velt ran close to General MacArthur, who was 


é 
to Dewey. In addition to his surprising showing 

? Kl; ¢ a ) 4 P »] — 1] ] _ 
Republican CiCKeT, President Roosevelt rolled ul 
twice as many votes in the uncontested Democratic 

. 1] } ? easel ¢ nr r sm — Tr } 

as aii the R put 11can candida cs cOmpD!1 1ed Li S4 

} ’ r } _ f siten it oe } } 
ublIcCans vy Nave I rgoten, it mignt pe aadead 
Pennsylvania has thirty-six votes in the Electoral 


e second only to New York. 


REGRET THAT MAYOR 


ite himself with Governor 


GREATLY 


irdia has chosen to associ: 


er of Ohio and Governor Edge of New Jersey in 
in the East of loyal Americans 


ng the relocation 


uinese descent. The New York Mayor does not 
have the excuse of economic self-interest which 
roup of New Jersey farmers to protest against 

- i 


mericans in their area 
{ } - } ] ; ~~ ef 
ive based nis objections fo reiocation in 


it held “potential dangers” 


covered with military installations, war plants, 

ng facilities. In so d ry the Mayor cor 

[ red the fact tl t only mer ind \ nen wht 

vf 1 their loy beyond question are | re 

1 

1. More than 20,000 have been p 1 in the tv 
1 half years since Pearl Harbor, and not a single 
of disloyalty has arisen. There has not been in fact 
ved case of sabotage on the part of a J ‘ 


in this country or Hawaui, since the 


of the war, even taking into account the 
illed disloyal elements held by the FBI 


or at Tule 


Ke. This being the situation, Mr. LaGuardia should 
t encourage the fanatics and racial bigots in New York 


1 
ght so easily. 
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\ ir Veter is Cx m OF \ i Kk I [ 
tT” : | 
The 'G. I. Bill of Rights $s indorsed by | 1 the 
, ‘ 
American Legion and the Vet of Foreign \ $ 1 
= 
by labor organizations. It 1s an omnibus n prov 
ing veterans of this war with h ita t ed tion 
. bemrrmal ¢ . ' i nvg¢ ' < ; - ne 
a : LION al (ra Oans IO! OMmecs, Taf! ° 
I ,. en ) i. plovim« r 
: 
. | . ; 
ance i ents. if WOl | tn Vet [ > ss [ 
in appropriat of > OOO to provid I ‘ 
hospital facilities for veterans. It wo I e t r 
gibie for a year or more of adaitional edu 2 
thyary soo ’ Ma ; t val eS) y ni 
mem ¢ U a year for ( ind ¢ a ) 1s ; 
ence. It would authorize 3 per cent loans up to $1, i 
I 
which a veteran could use to build a home or |! 1 farm 


haps, 1S its provision aliowing veterans a ma 1 of 
> 1 1 week in unempioyment insurance forat ) 


two weeks in a 
after demobilization. 

[ nemployment compensation of this kind is essential 
since soldiers earn no credit toward their 


Without such 


une 


mployme 
insurance 
H. Athe 


Legion, said at a press confer 


special provi 


national 


; 
rton, 


I , 
ho 1 tnere i A al ent ! f e 
| 
’ 1 
\ i av two per > a naing i ] { r 
’ , ' 
7 - > +1 1 +3 P ] , | wet 
Worker and Me SoOlaicyY, al tine soldier Wiil f 


' . . 
i i of i 7S be iuse OF this very pti | { 
! 
} ] ’ 4] 1) 
of the Legion told the pre nat | { j } 
‘ ’ 
that ne was op €d to all unem| nt 1 . 
T y 
If Mr. Rankin means that he w ; to . 
f f rance fe e me f } tor 
] [ Ifa ) Mi n f i) f 
[ le Sam,’ Atherton t pr the 1 of 
} 
P 
the American Leg n inte ) t i the 
line and take the tssue to « ry \ ri ( 
tacks the o vien f\ ot 1 I $ 


ground that it is ‘half-l 1.’ But t re | been 
in his committee for fi I It w f yusly 
reported out after full d yn by the Set J nce 
Committee, one of the most conservative and careful 


it can't be baked in four 
“we need a - A 
more likely objection on Rankin’s part is that the bill 


cofffmittecs in the Senate. ‘If 


months,’ Atherton said, new baker, 





< lies tl I +O \ > ald te YW 
the President in special messages to Congress last Octo- 
ber and November. In this case, as in that of the soldiers’ 
vote bill, Rankin 1 his Southern Democratic bitter- 
enders hope, in alliance with the Republicans, to inflict 


another defeat on Mr. Roosevelt. They will not find it 
isy this time 
Behind Rankin’s fight against the G. I. Bill of Rights 
is the desire of the sweatshoppers whom he 


after the war. If 


r presents to 


| » fal 
OF cheap iapo;r 


have an ample 


1 $15 a week unemployment tnsur- 
i 


ince for fifty-two weeks, a floor is automatically put un- 

der wages. The ta yf ving down wages will be espe- 

i. ! } 1 T ! 

cially difficult for Rankin and his kind if Negro as well 

s white soldiers this protection, and it thus becomes 
‘ 1] 

impossible to use cheap Negro labor to beat down the 


There is good authority to back this theory. 


On the floor of the Senate last week Bennett Champ 
“i, attacked Rankin for block- 


grounds. Clark said that 


Rankin and his supporters “‘are so unwilling to let the 
Negro troops have the mployment insurance to which 
they are entitled t t would be willing to withhold 
deserved be f ill our troo But the results of 


’ , ' 

Rankin’s policy would be even more vicious and com- 
i 4 

: 7 ia ; 

plex than Senator Clark implies. For his animosity to- 


ward the Negro is calculated to deprive all soldiers of 


rge supply 


t nemployme: t pro tion and thus ensure a las 
post 


yf labor at distress wages in the event of a war 


} , 1) ' 7 1 1. 11. a m 
lepression. White soldier as well as black, like white 
worker and black, have a common interest in fighting 
this rancorous expression of all that is most vicious 1n 


11 
our national iife 


New Hope in China? 


EV] RAL or t] e recent ad spatch ‘S$ 


' , 7 = ; 
uppearing in the New York Times probably came as 


from Chungking 


a considerable s to the average newspaper reader 
e they ran directly counter to the pre vailing highly 

‘ ored view of ¢ na. Persons accustomed to re id 

f China's great progress in recent years were hardly 


for the flat admission 


pr ired, for exa | 

nt of the Legislative Yuan and son of the founder 

ft Chit Republic, that “w he Kuomintatr 

u f if lf 1} ibits of [ y ( 
r ( ¢ m il vith Ia fr } 
ym crit ' 1 party.” J 1 more stril 
the rtion o iother prominent Kuomintang 
official that “‘y ige povel ent has been for a long time 
the private preserve of | rupt gentry and rapacious 
3 {ar the war { «al despots 
ve reased t er for evil-do ut ( nse 








1 ] 7" 
of our helpless peasantry 


The same official added ¢ 


The NATION 





“if a truly democratic government is to be built up jn 


this country, these corrupt 


deprived of their power.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret the 
— tadivetion of ; iden deteri foe 
patches as an indication of a sudden deterioration 1 


Chinese political situation. Regular readers of 


Nation have for many months known all the facts 
vealed in these reports. The one new development in 
situation, and that an astounding one, is that promi: 


leaders in the Kuomintang should now be voicing 


cisms which were vehemently denied by all Chungk 


oppressors « « « Mus 


officials only a few weeks ago and that the censor shi 


permit such criticisms to reach this country. This su 
that some change of considerable importance m 


brewing. Just what it may be, we are not told 


yO 


+ 


there are at least two possibilities, One is that the p: 


gressive clements in and out of the Kuomintang 
at last got together and are on the verge of achi 
a long-needed reorganization of the Chinese g 
ment. The fact that criticism of the reactionary 


encies within the Kuomintang was first voiced by 


Fo, a leader of the liberal wing of the Kuomint 


would seem to support this hypothesis. Against it 
ever, is the fact that T. V. Soong, long regarded 
one man capable of leading China on the path 
mocracy, has only recently been stripped of his p 
director of the Bank of China and is believed to 
lost a large part of his influence in Kuomintang and 
ernment circles. 

The second possibility is that the government 
under its present leadership, is contemplating 
“reforms” as an answer to the criticisms of the Ku 
tang’s totalitarian tendencies that have been ai: 
recent months in both Britain and America. This v 
relegate Sun Fo's statement to the category of 
balloon. Although there are no official indications 
such reforms have actually been decided upon, 
of the dispatches hint at a lifting of the present 
tic restrictions on the domestic press. This wo 
in line with the modification in censorship polic 
apparently have already taken place. Such change 
ously are desirable. But it is doubtful whether tn t 
selves they would go very far toward alleviating ¢! 
iety of Western critics regarding the Chinese sit 


For in their view the root evil is the feuda 


system, which prevents ¢ hina from develo 


all-out war effort either in the economic or 1n the 
t rm : } Ling riff 
cal sphere. This situation, as the Chungking criti 


1dmit, has become worse as the government has r 
into the interior. Freedom of the press would ultu 
aid in dealing with the problem. But there obv 
can be neither true freedom of the press nor fundan 
economic reforms without some shift in the orien! 


of political power. 
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Realism at the L.L.O. 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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Sedition and Circuses - 
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BY JAMES WECHSLER Sani 


Washineton, April 26 

S THE nation’s biggest war-time sedition trial gets 
under way in the crowded District courtroom here, 

an atmosphere of sickness and unreality envelops 

the whole proceeding. Seldom have so many wild-eyed, 
mpv, lunatic-fringe characters been assembled in one 
spot, within speaking, winking, and whispering distance 
f one another. People who have read some of their 


nore frenzied Works and who remember their wackicf 


lic performances find it a trifle difficult to spend the 
lay in their compa without feeling jittery by nightfall 
They cease to be « figures. They jabber to each other 
i t the Jews on t rospective jury; they cast sus- 
vicious glances at both inn ent bystanders and their fel- 
low-prisoners; they are firmly convinced that no man who 
ever voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt could pessibly give 
them a fair trial 


In effect the thirty defendants—twenty-eight men and 


two women—are accused of conspiring to incite mutiny 
’ f ‘er ene = 
in the nation § afr! 1 forces and of actin 7 as full-fledged 
yartners in a worldwide Nazi campaign to divide and 
4 

] } +; 1, ry y 

yuer democracy. O. John Rogge, directing the gov- 

, 1 1 , } 1 . - 
ernment’s prose . has emphasized that he does not 

‘ 


ropose to use the trial as a forum against conventional 
isolationists. He has promised that he will show the de- 
endants did more than oppose American preparedness, 
more than question our war aims, more than echo the 
arguments of the Berlin radio. What he proposes to dem- 
onstrate is that their shrill cries for peace, their Jew- 
baiting, their passionate Anglophobia were deliberately 
linked to the propaganda program fashioned by the 
Nazis, and that the connection between their views and 
those voiced by the Axis was not accidental. On the 
basis of this pledge the Civil Liberties Union and similar 
ugencies have refrained from any intervention in the trial, 
But while awaiting the presentation of the government's 
ise, they reserve the right to object later if the essential 
vidence is not bro gi t out 


With the trial in progress for less than a fortnight, it 


has already become clear that neither the defendants, 
their counsel, nor the Patterson-McCormick press will 
( t any tempe1 ' ung of the issues. A succes- 
sion of incidents has quickly proved that for many of 
the defendants this is the propaganda chance of a life- 
time, and several of the attorneys have been less than 
judicious in hel r their clients to use the courtroom as 
a sounding-boat Most conspicuous in this role have 


been James J. Laughlin, representing Edward James 





ine 
Smythe; Ira Chase Koehne, speaking for Lois de Laf inve 
ette Washburn, the over-eager lady who gave the Naz Sm} 
salute to photographers on the opening day of the tr pray 
and a few other lawyers whose pronouncements, in 
out of court, have borne a striking resemblance to the ous 
pamphlets the defendants used to issue before they were Ty 
indicted. The first court sessions have been largely tal wi 
up with orations designed to prove that the only issue f 
whether these good men and women should be penalize 
for exercising the basic American right of disliking J 
Defense attorneys ask about the ancestry of all talesme: 
They ask whether government employees on the pane | 
are subordinate to Jewish officials, They want Justice c 
Frankfurter, Bernard Baruch, Samuel I. Rosenman s 
noned to testify. They snicker when a juror conf U 
that he was born in Minsk. It is often difficult to 
the defendants from their lawyers without a scorecar Bun 
With tenacious persistence a group of defense coy gard 
has endeavored to bury the essential charge made by the o Pp 


government—that the defendants are wilful 


ates of the Nazi network—and to picture the trial as a to fi 
brawl between Jews and other citizens. AME 

In this effort the Chicago Tribune and the Washingt Or n¢ 
Times-Herald have valiantly assisted. These two Patter- beyor 
son-McCormick papers have soberly, and significant eScr 
featured irresponsible motions by defense counsel aca W 
ing “Jewish-Communist” organizations of instigating t trial | 
prosecution, linking the FBI and the Anti-Defamat civil- 
League, suggesting that the trial is the product of the om 
warped brains of (Jewish) New Dealers. Ignoring proce 
Rogge’s repeated assertions that he will not use the mates 
to discredit Congressional anti-interventionists who n pathi 
have inadvertently provided lunch and dinner for some enem 
of the defendants, various persons at the Capitol h (orm 
raised their voices in a sort of sympathetic chorus wit! voulc 
the murmurings of the accused seditionists. su n 

It is natural, in a proceeding of this sort, to wonder sente 
whether the defendants, tried in time of war, can re of th 
a full and free hearing, but developments so far ha accuse 
indicated that it is the government which will have the for m. 
toughest task in winning a favorable reception for : es 
testimony from the public. The defendants and th the fa 
counsel act as if they were confident of support in n Ing ul 


high places, and as if the trial afforded them a supren seems 
. . . . f 
opportunity to recite their pieces to a nation-wide aud ful qu 
ence. Meanwhile both the judge and the prosecution af a 


hampered by the fear of Jater reversal growing out o! nounc 





dail sMALs 
McCo: 





any “prejudicial” word or deed. 
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or ronounced contrasts amon 2 the defen da nts 


can be noted. They range from learr 1ed. 


Of course, pt 


scholarly “l\OOK- 


ing, self-composed Lawrence Dennis to rabble-rousing, 


dozing Eugene 
icose Elizabeth Dilling. In the 


1e-up, too, are white-haired James True, s¢ 


pretty-boy Joe McWilliams; from aged, 


hiv » hel) 
sanct lary to DuxomM, Del! 


If-proclaimed 


ventor of the “kike-killer’; noisy James Edward 





AT. Smythe, who recently proposed a “nation-wide day of 
by prayer ; George Sylvester \ 1eTecK, shrewd, slip pery Ger- 
igent, show 1g prison pallor as a result of a previ- 

phe u ynviction for failing to register as a foreign agent. 
, bit Fuhr aie - nd ng souls 

bit Funrers, hangers-on, frustrated ailing souls 

‘ turned to fascism to get some fun out of life are 

+ Soe He oar Ar TAMmMRANYG Soe ge SF alan 

resented in this Gepressing con pany. Some of them 

e notorious through their wordy periodicals, some 

1 their V it { nti-Set = e I r ti r ea;riy 
fervid espousal of olf Hither—like William Dud- 


Pelley, who once boasted that he spotted 


any of his f 


Hitler be- 
sro-fascist contemporaries saw that he 
going places, 
, = . j + ; > } 7.) 
wonders W data in each Case 


Id ¢r r »] > thea } > r he 
G reveai as the OFi ginal source of the 


hat the biographical 
aberration. The 


several of whom are already in jail and re- 


lemen 
ismen, 


the current trial as an outing from the monotony 
° abet ~ ‘ e «a. - 
rison, are probably easiest to explain. Most of them 


Germans, serving the Fatherland. It is more difficult 


figure out the motivation of the widely differing 
ricans. For whether they are convicted of conspiracy 

or not, their pro-fascist sentiments have been exhibited 
yond dispute. Many of them can be conveniently 
cribed as crackpots. But are crackpots born or made? 
Whatever the conclusion about the individuals on 


trial here, the seriousness of the case is unmistakable. Its 


civil-liberties aspect is of crucial concern since the con- 
iracy charge is one of the most tenuous in all our legal 
procedure. Certainly it is vital for the government to 
w that these characters were not merely spiritual sym- 
thizers with the Hitler cause but active agents of the 
enemy, aware of the nature of the service they were per- 


rming. At the same 


time, disastrous consequences 


- would follow a government defeat in the prosecution. 
h an outcome would be the signal for an unprece- 
nted pro-fascist crusade to begin. Innocent or guilty 
of the charge on which they are being tried, all the 
accused have announced their contempt for democracy, 
for minority rights, for racial equality, 


None 


> fact that they are receiving a fair, dispassion< 


for the elementary 
s of our society. of them scem impressed by 
ate hear- 
g under the guidance of Judge Edward C. Eicher, who 
ns to embody all the gentle, restrained, and thought- 


il qualities of the ideal democratic jurist. They heckle 
snecr at him in the corridor, de- 


demand that he 


um in the courtroom, 





nounce him in published statement 





niss himself from the case. And y Nee Robert RK. 





1 . ‘ 
McCormick seconds all the motions. 
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75 Years Agoin‘ 
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HE GREAT AND CRYING FAULTS of ¢ ‘ 
munistration thus far have been the a f 
several worthless men to in ™ rtant offices, and ) 
ence to the old prinaple of rotation. T) 
severely denounced; but as regards the Cabinet lt 
general policy of the government, for heaven's sake let us 
for once give the President at least six 1 s’ tr . 


May 6, 1869. 


DOCTOR HORACE BUSHNELL is engaged in the prepara- 


tion of a work which will surely attract attention just nm 


and procure for its author a great deal of sy 

he ts certain to be well abused. "“W Suffr r the 
Reform Against I title } ; 

who knows the « r of his wr 3; will e t the 
body of the book to be less forcible in manner than this 
defiant title-page —May 6, 1869. 

TWO OR THREE OF THE PAPI in this number of 
the North American are of a character to suggest the thought 


that. much as the usefulness and influence of quarterly ma 
zines have declined of late years, they still fill a place t 
needs to be filled... . Mr. Henry Brooks Adams contributes 
statesman-like, review- 
What it 


ama treaty, the treaty for the purchase of 


an essay, which deserves to be styled 
ing the work * the last session of Congress. 
says of the Ala 

Thomas, mm economic measures of the present Adminis- 
the Senate and the House 
the Tenure-of-Office bill—is all talk upon subjects 1 


tration, the “rings” that control 


which everybody “eet talked: but these subject 
been treated w 
and plai 


the discussion 


ith anything like the independence of thought 
nness of sensible speech that Mr. A 
of them.—May 6, 1869 


dams brings to 


TO SAY THAT the Pacific Railroad is finished is quite as 
much as to say, in the words of the only poet whom we have 
as yet observed grappling with the subject: 


Hail to the pathway of nations here, 


t runs today through a hemisphere 


Half-past twelve (local time) of the tenth instant was the 
moment of driving the last nail, and before sunset the event 
was celebrated, not very noisily but y heartily, thro 
e country. Chica 
New York hung out - bunting, 


held thanksgiving services in Trinity; Philadelphia rang the 


go made a procession seven miles long; 
fired a hundred guns, and 
old Liberty Bell; and many towns burnt powder in honor 
of the consummation of a work which, as all good Ameri- 
cans believe, gives us a road to the Indies, a means of mak- 
ing the United States a halfway house between the East and 
1, last but not least, a new guaranty of the per- 
n as it is—May 13, 1869. 


West, and 
petuity of the Unio 
AFTER A LONG DELAY, which was spent in pretty vig- 
Professor Charles W. Eliot, 


has been 


orous discussion and canvassing, 
the nominee of the Harvard College Corporation, 
confirmed as president of the Board of Overseers. The 
or sixteen to eight.— 


majority in his favor was two to one 


May 27, 1869. 








Im perial Cross-Currents 


BY FRANK 
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: ' 
Canada is made into a nation over again. So also 


f ht be id that very new Imperial Confer- 
4 
British na le into a united Com- 
, 
mot 1 over \ inother Imperial Contere > 


The fifth Colonial 
Conference was held 
in London in April, 
1907. One of the 


which it had to con- 
sider was a proposal 
from the British 
rovernment for the 
creation of an Im- 
perial Council. This 
le. 


body was not de 


4 ' 
fined very precisely 





is to constitution or 
functions, but it was 
to take the place of 
the Conference, it was to have a permanent secretariat, 
| the clear intention was that it should grow into an 
important policy-making body in British imperial af- 
fairs. The proposal was welcomed by Australia, Natal, 
and the Cape, but was emphatically rejected by the Cana- 
dian government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. This opposition 
from Canada was decisive. The new Liberal government 
which had just come into office was not much interested 
in a proposition emanating from its Conservative prede- 
cessors; and it was strongly opposed to the other main 


ene 
tion before the Conference, Australia’s proposal of 


qu 
{ tual tanff preference After considerable debate the 
ul preference was “banged, barred, and 

he phrase was that of young Mr. Winston 

( rchill, who was a Liberal at the time and held a 
1p» mn in the British Rove ronment, Instead of set 

rial Council, the Conference changed tts 
( nial to Imperial Conference; that is, 
British nations decided not to create a new central 
rrying out a common policy but to con- 

+ ¢] ri tor thro rh the cooperation of ind pend 

: ther-country and the dominions 


Tod 1 1944, the pr > mint rs of His Majesty 8 


H. 


UNDERHILL 


‘ 


povernments are tO meet once ag 


in conference in London. The air is once again full 
1es Of imperial consolidation. Lord Hal: 
set tongues wagging by his Toronto speech of Jan 
hich he declared that the British nations « 
play their proper part in the world only if they acted 
one united Commonwealth speaking with one vo 
Prime Minister Curtin of Australia has come forwa 
vith a rather indefinite proposal for an Imperial Coun 
with a permanent secretariat, as in 1907. Ever 
Canada’s somewhat unhappy experiences with the O 
tawa agreements of 1932, schemes for imperial pre 
ences as the basis of a British economic empire have 1 
been in such favor here as they used to be. And 
Canadian Premier, Mr. King, the disciple of Laur 
has emphatically rejected Lord Halifax's conception 
a British Commonwealth speaking with one voice 
world affairs. So it wouldn't be surprising if after | 
discussion the 1944 Conference decided, like the 1‘ 
one, to change its name—this time from Imperial 
Commonwealth Conference. 

Laurier's steady opposition through four confere: 
to all projects for the setting up of a central authorit 
in the Empire fixed the course of evolution for the 
governing British nations. His purely negative wot 
was consolidated by the positive achievements of S 
Robert Borden and General Smuts in the war-malk 
and peace-making of the years 1914-19. 

Smuts and Borden denied that the Commons 
nust either create some central authority dealing 
defense and foreign policy or disintegrate into separat 
isolationist units. The British Commonwealth which, u: 
der their leadership, emerged from the First Wor! 
War was a free association of independent nation-stat 
each in complete charge of its own affairs but agre 
to consult with the others. This form of association 
been the despair of logicians, theorists, and absolut 
In periods of tranquillity it doesn't look like an asso 
tion at all; in periods of danger it works like a w 
trained team, Americans find it difficult to underst 
because they can't understand a team without a coac! 

Borden and Smuts not merely set the pattern for fu 


relations among the British nations but achieved f 


dominions a new international status which made 


more impossible the idea of a single foreign pol 
the British Commonwealth, expressed through so 
central organ of government. By insisting on the | 


vidual representation of the dominions at 
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CTS] 


the International Labor Organization, they laut 1 


. bs 4 . ~~? i 

minions into world poul icS aS d ( f < i- 

ach speaking wit! ¥ > wi oe . In 

eacn S} Canning With @ OICE rics ¢ ) if 

; . } 1 1 ° Tr ; .. a laa 

20’s Canada and the Irish Free State took the lead 

CUS nls proce 9S DY esiaDiisniny | if vn 

tic representation in foreign capitals, beginning 
"Tl . ) ] ‘ A { 
Washington. They were followed by South A 

' , } } - eee , - 

ersisting for two decades in conducting their for- 

tions through the instrumentality of the Bi h 





CC} the Can 1 method Gd aguring t S 

i 

, } 1 ] 

a 1 +) “rr | } + \\ i 
eC staDMSNeG Their OWN icPauons a W asning 
mA » the manntime hae cent minict rs ft R aes 
Canada in the meantime nas sent miuniscters tO NUS 
Chin nd ] r ry t fF +h, Poran nN Anve 
nina, and aisO tO Most OF (The Luropean FOV 


; who are on our side in this war, as well as to 
( wef Latin American republics. It has been makit 
| 


vn lend-lease agreements not mercly with Britain 


~ 
Ga 


ith Russia, China, the Free French, and the other 
; 
n governments in exile, 





' (he British nations have also established diplomatic 

entation at one another's capitals, through ambas- 

ts who are called high commissioners. Long- 

e telephone and air transport make personal con- 

1g Cabinet ministers and government officials 

five nations increasingly easy, and it is hard to 

at can be achieved by the setting up of any new 
such as Premier Curtin has suggested. 


main point to understand 1s 


y ¢ > 1+] a lag . ™ > 2. 
monwealth are no longer likely to move either 
1d ore © toward Te ee ee 

| integravion Of§f WAT < sO1IGaTl into a 


knit organization expressing itself with one voice, 
minions are proud that in 1940, when Hitler 
ran Europe, the British nations stood together by 
elves to oppose him w ith arms. After such an ex- 
ce their relationship with one another is bound 


one of special intimacy. But this does not mean 


. f ¢ am~arltA hk »- r } iT ~~. 
one or them would break Of the dire t con- 


| } 1, 1, r - 

vhich it has also established with non-British coun- 

or acquiesce in having its foreign policy declared 
£0 | 


majority decision in some British Common- 
Conference or Council. In the long run a British 
world politics would not be likely to work out 
- benefit of the British countries or of the world at 
Premier King has made it very clear that this is 
yn. And the other day he was supported 
r Fraser of New Zealand (as reported in the New 
Times of April 18): “It would not help any world 
1 if the Commonwealth members or any other com- 
m went into a world conference bound by prior 
ns that would nullify the purposes of a world 


zation. 





Great Britain is a European state a utely aware that 





tive power in the world and in Europe has been 








t will be more involved in European aff t er 
‘ 
The dominions, | l 1 States, | 3 
snow 1 St Qf \ “ I 
in a crisis. [he « S ( i 
1 T 
Ulilt , wh 1 n > i | 2 Keech 5 ’ 
persuadcc the domi overcome this reiu | 
’ . R Ps - ntinne : 
to assure Britain of continued support 
p ed Eur ean | B itisn statesmen Nave ) 
4 a 
] senvar . 
{ 1 to a minant fr [ { 
affairs that they will not willingly vo 
iid! Cilat Ui ’ Will Ot WILIINDPIY accé iil ,™ 
e 1, Bs 7 » . i - - 
of a third power inferior to the United States and the 


U. S. S. R. They are already busy marking out a | 


ee On ae ee le Bt a 
ish sphere of influence which will give them greater 
weight as against their two giant allies. This is wi! 

, T | fc 7 . 41 , | Bl , 
Lord Halifax is thinking of when he tells us that tne 


unity of the Commonwealth ts ‘‘a cor ion nece ry to 


+1, ] ’ r } ; | 
that working pal nersnip with > | 1 > 2 S 
al ] C) na to which W LOOK and © a 3 4 


There seems to be an impression abroad, however 
that the whole Commonwealth is yearning for some more 
closely integrated form of unity and that the chief o 
stacle is the King government in Canada. This is due to 
the widely reported speeches of Marshal Smuts and Lor 

lalifax and to Premier Curtin’s proposal for some kind 
of continuous Council. As a matter of fact, the mer 


bers of the Commonwealth—always excepting Eire 


| 
of whole-heartedness th which they are cooperating 
. 5 
: Pr, } 1 
in the war. Each member, h er, owing to its ge 
ah wer ) , x , 
£raphi a position, has ad national po! t of view 
1 . P F 
and wishes to advance certain special national interests: 


and it happens just now that the other members find 


ae , 
it more convenient than docs Canada to express t ; 


r A feira sched amkhobhan " 
South Africa has long nourished ambitions to play a 


leading role in its own African continent. South Afri- 


can state n have certain ideas about the pr per rel 
tion of blacks and whites in Africa, ideas which t) 
iold in common with the white leaders of the Rhode 
sias, Kenya, and the r British East Afi CO 
munities, and which differ widely from the ideas held 
by the British Colonial Office. When Field Marshal 


Smuts talks about a regional reorganization of the Brit- 
with dominions taking over the responsi- 
‘ : 
bility for certain dependent colonies, or colonies uniting 
to form new dominions, he is really inviting the Colo- 


nial Office to retire from its inconvenient trusteeship on 


behalf of the blacks in southern and eastern Africa and 





1 the South Pacific. Premier Curtin wants 


re or small."’ The regional South Pacific 


rs to the whites on the spot But at the 
frica is well aware that with so many 
ger for expansion in Africa, its secu- 
ied backing of Great Britain. And 
ins a strong supporter of a united 
British Common- 
wealth policy, but 
hopes eve mtually to 
steer this policy in the 
direction it wishes. 
Australia and New 
Zealand occupy ex- 
posed positions in the 
South Pacific. They 
have ambitions for 
leadership in that 
area, and are con- 
scious of their func- 


tion as the one secure 





strategic base for the 


++ 


1 
rt of the Com- 


proposals for an Imperi al Council 


continued supp 
s 


> that British px licy does not become 


trope: Australia does not want another 


} ; on £ +) ‘s 
ut the main puaranty of t r Cu 
} ' ' 

m the United States. And the lan- 
‘ , 1 
i-New Zea 1d pact shows that they 

+ tf 
i in any ¢ sive Br 1 DIO 
yu their d rmination that their 
nr = 4 
; 1 ‘ y r r ta ? at tC! € 
I . 
‘ i sf C™} 4 pes 1d Cx ‘ tive 
4 } - 
> 14 the ‘ re that the two 
. el ~~ 
isa r I ir oOrcance 
{ ol call alee im tre onan 
1 ASSOM 1 not only in the mem- 


the planning and establishment of 
(onal organizatl ion refer red to in te 

of October, 1943, which organiza- 
principle of the sove _ equality 
tates and open to membership by 


to which they look forward is one 


|! the powers with interests in that area. 
rs from the other ‘ane of the Com- 


} . racial ++ 1; + ; 
has no special national interests in 


tld for which it requires British Com- 


Its general interest in world peace 
‘ 4 


>» entel ' 
$ with al 


] nations of good will. 
f the last century, when Canadians 
expansionist ambitions of the United 


jonald was as insistent in demand- 


upport of Canada’s security as the statesmen 


Australia are today. But we are no 


er American ambition to absorb 








+ a - a. 1 
1s, and so we do not ask for British support agai: 


, f - sour ¢ } > on 
Moreover, Canada faces two new issues in regar 


’ 
which it is driven to act as an autonomous nation r 


1 4 1 1.1 
than as a member of the British Commonwealth 
getting closer to joining the Pan-American Union, 
+ 


obviously its application for membership will not 


comed by the twenty-one American republics un! 
approaches them definitely as an independent nat 
they would not tolerate Canadian membership in 
association if that were to mean that Great Britain 
getting in by the back door. Canada also is beginni 
realize that modern transportation developments are 

in g it a buffer state between the U nited States er 
U. S. S. R. The maintenance of permanent good 1 
tions “re ‘tween its great southern and northern neig! 
has become a vital interest for Canada. And 
likely to make any very effective contribution to this 
by operating as he of a British bloc engaged in 
cate maneuvers for maintaining a British balance ag 
both Russians and Americans. Which is what Lord | 
fax and Marshal Smuts really invite us to do when | 
propose some closer Commonwealth unity “in for 
policy, in defense, in economic affairs, in colonial 
tions, and in communications.’’ Canada and the U 
States, as a matter of fact, have worked out a res 


system of cooperat ion since the 2 O xdensbt fg an 1 J 

Park agreements which pro ably goes farther in pr 

than the Anzac pact recently sketched out on pa} 
The more Canadians think about it, the more 


1 
} 


ous does the Smuts-Halifax type oa enon 


] > "Th". «= } ae . 7 

politics appear. The nations e Britis! o! 
Ad 
| It} sre nor now oe fay] nr _ ’ matte uur} 
wealth are not powerrul enougn, no mater w 
} ; 

f er t » artIAN may | 2 tn we e f hair 
orm of association may be, to prov or their 


security by themselves. They may seek a wider b 


that security in some form of Anglo-American co 
tion. But this threatens in turn to divide the wor! 
two rival camps, the Anglo-American versus the R 
which would be a development with sinister implic 
for a country in Canada’s geographical position. 
basis of security narrower than a worldwide | 
Nations organization can achieve what they desire. 
At any rate the Canadian reception of the H 
speech was distinctly cold. Mr. King on behalf of 
Liberal government rejected its main thesis. The ‘ 
erative Commonwealth Federation and the Social ¢ 
Party also rejected it, Mr. Bracken, the leader of 
Conservatives, at first expressed the delightful; 
committal opinion that Lord Halifax's speech 
magnificent presentation of his point of view, and 
under pressure from the imperialist section of his 
gave out another statement full of pious general 
about the British Commonwealth but carefully avoid 
the real issue, which is whether the nations of the 
monwealth are to face the world in a British bloc 


single unified foreign poli 
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BY DONALD W. 
‘ ‘os ' 4 a Tr" «= s74 RUS ia = na £ wae?” 
N EXCELLENT preview of the “second front 
f sain ) +} } et ee, ' i 
was provided three days before Pearl Harbor when 
I ; 
amthe Nicago Tribune } plished a nigniy c noacn- 
for American participation in total war prepared 
I i i i 
T + ) } 1] ' } TY n 7 1991] Te 
Joint Board. Probably no document of equal im 
7 i 
| 1 ? ' 7° ’ 
z » has ever been so widely disregarded in America, 
ee Rae | a ae 2 ar 
’ be sure it nas been Well Studied Dy S 
] ; ] y > 
’ ' in general stair. Nat 4 , some of its forecasts 
rate, and events have forced a number of 
in the strategy it outlined. .Nevertheless, 
+ } thea } ) ; > 7 + 
eck th istor f the war during the past 
Att eaehe on x a , nisin —_ 
1 nal VCars again nis Diue} , we KE IZe 
Ler oe ie 7 } j ] 
\ > LKINY, it did froresnad v tne sti \ y 
| i 
1? | 4 ‘ 
1 I LOV 1. v e can thereror ap] re ite ine 
' tha YY) ; ap + + ¢ 
UliCIS LO ul l tile LWoiill i C iuiuic 
: “ 3 ‘ } ] 1 i. 4 ai nd 
ns of the Joint Board looked to a major lan« 
f the defeat of ermanyv prior t¢t iv final 
1 tor the defeat of Germany, prior to any final 


} ] 
+ ,rm48F . y ‘ eal »+ Ta) 
Japan, bu made no npt to set an 
QC} e+ " Ef wz eT nA trancr re were w 
} ta S OF Weapons and (Transport Were Ca- 


i 
} Id up the attack +t | ntil the mi lila Ff 
Mmoiag Up Cl attack at least until The Maddie Of 


+ 


Air Corps estimated that it would be 


staged. 


rs before the major ofiensive could 


ess of timing, our top military and naval strate- 


Le) 


prerequisites to an invas- 


1 five conditions as | eq 


pe. [These were: 

The surface and subsurface vessels of the Axis 
from the seas. ..,. 

Overwhelming air superiority must be accom- 


; 


ihe economic and industrial life of Germany must 


lered 


qd inetective. 


[he combat effectiveness of the German air and 
units Must be weaxened yc persion z Oft- 
or IT Is 


DO t ev Kene i i Cc Cc 
1 a ' H ler 
subversive a 1€s la, depriva- 
i i i 
r ; , 
the ¢ ruction W if. 
} +} 
f } y > > 
hnhange in tis pr ram was one ofr m- 


off the Atlantic coast was for months so suc- 
: 
t the problem of launching a major mili- 
| 
; n rnre ‘ sels! Lv | f ) 
ion af peare 1 if ol pie In i Ol ji ‘ ror 


led to fulfil existing commitments. It was neces- 


ind escort war- 





to produce far more cargo vessels 





than our war plan had foreseen, Only after months 





ng it’ did an enormous output of merchant 











Preview of the Second Front 


MITCHELL 


| ee , oat 

shij g er voy proter l ible us to restore 
u t $ea 

Th ] u ofr 1 } 9 

CS Xs cil {’ Was O¢ I \ i ¢ ¢ iy 

for e dc t for > United Nations. The 

‘rr y | 1° ‘ fine R | 

“a i wily SLUTS be sigil pOLEL P ry Lilt a S i A i 

the military requirements for an invasion of Europe. The 

) 
A ! A own ‘ P aeues P 1 —_ ee — ‘ , ‘ - 
Angio-American invasion became a_ second ft e 6 


of Ger y's energies | n R 1. Had not ¢ 
O} | It ¢ 4 ¢ ae | S ( rtain t] if the Wir « i 11 { ; 
been won. The 215 divisions considered n ry in 
1941 would have | ved entirely 1 lequate to 1 t 
larger Gern 1 armies on cir OWN S 

The de n to launch tl prelin ry “‘try-out t- 
tack in N 1 Africa rather th 1 Norway inv ed 
1 third though n r ch The blunders that have 
been committed in the Italian campaign do not alter the 
. aa Adal A rs rs o pe: i . é ‘ 4 ~ 
fact that launching the attack in the Mediterranean was 
( T f Ss $ f t! ent if t com- 
parat [ t] \ scl red t M literr ean, 
inflict l VY Cas 5 on hi ¢ nM el / d i@ (er- 
man thr to t Jear East, knocked Hitler's main 


European partner out of the war, ope: 


the Foggia airfields when the gains from additional con- 
que ts in Italy no longer justified the costs 

Whether the British and Americans could have opened 
a first-class front elsewhere in Europe during the sum- 
mer or fall of 1943 is open to serious question. The 
increases in availal merchant tonnage all through that 
year were phenomenal, but very lar forces had to he 
shipped abroad and the landing craft led were $ 
ply not pr t in any large number the r t of a 
much-publ 1 blunder on the part of the Bureau of 


; ; 
I irtment put the number of troops overseas at , 
two and a half to three million, and did not t 
to brir to four million before the « 194 
Since second front did not develop in 1 ) as 
promised, the United Nations gave their airmen the 
green light. For well over a year, operating in great 
force and under uniquely favorable conditions, the 


R.A.F. and the United States Army Air Force have 
tested the air-power theories of Douhet and Seversky. 
In many cases heavy damace has unquestionably been 


done, but in others early claims have later been scaled 
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down or entirely discredited. It has been so difficult 
to learn precise results that on the same day that the 
Eighth Air Force recently claimed a reduction of Ger- 
man fighter strength by 350 planes since November an 
R. A. F. commentator admitted an increase of 250 planes 
during the same period. These estimates were made after 
a period of prolonged bombardment of plane factories 
that should have reduced the number of German fighters 
by far more than 350—if the announced results of the 
bombings were at all accurate 

Strategic bombing has not knocked and probably can- 
not knock Germany out of the war, despite the vast 
destruction it has caused. Aerial bombing like blockade 
is a weapon of attrition. It has gradually reduced German 
strength, and some of the gains in Russia are indirectly 
due to this factor. But events have not yet indicated that 
either the land defenses or the well-dispersed economy 
of a skilful and determined foe can be made ineffec- 
tive by bombing alone. 

On the other hand, we clearly have the overwhelming 
air superiority demanded by the 1941 blueprint. While 
the Germans are doubtless saving fighter aviation for 


the invasion attempt, we should be able to give very 
| 








“WHEN § SAID ‘SOFTENING UP, | DIDN'T MEAN HERE ” 
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strong tactical support to our invading ground forces coast 
and keep casualties from bombing relatively low sium 

Anglo-American naval superiority is about as complete it is 
as can be expected in a conflict between major power ment 
The margin includes an abundance of merchant ship- nrise 
ping, steadily improving defenses against submarine 1d He 
air attack, and “expendable” ships to use for in-shore hack 
support of troops. in th 

It is far harder to estimate the military effectiveness of tweer 
the Anglo-American invasion forces. Most of the troops Fran 
have been thoroughly trained and are as ready to sce from 


battle as inexperienced units ever can be. One question 
concerns leadership, and if some of the weaknesses 
revealed in Italy have not been corrected we may expect that ( 
to suffer not only heavy but clearly avoidable casualt 
Within bounds we can probably fix the scene of t 


invasion attempt. While diversions and feints may be re 
made in Norway, Greece, or southern France, the time Whi 
has passed when a policy of cautious nibbling at Ger- t be 
many’s outposts is necessary. The invasion coast should f Ge: 
be in an area vital to Germany and within reach of 
land-based fighter planes. These considerations suggest 


that the main effort will be made along the Channel 


















thetic automobile tires will not 
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ist of France or the western North Sea coast of Bel- 


or Holland. In view of the clear situation existing, 
is doubtful 


ned by Mr. Churchill will make it possible to sur- 


whether the feints and dress rehearsals 


the enemy. 
How much strength Germany able to hold 
preparation for attack 


has been 


from the Russian mauling in 


west is the greatest single unknown factor. Be- 
forty and fifty sions have been reported in 
about half mm which are troops recuperating 
1e Russian fighting e others form an army of 
ver under Rommel, one of the few great tacticians 


ed by the present war. A one time it was reporte | 


Germany's defeats in the east were partly due to its 


tration of power in the west in the hope of re- 


a landing attempt and then shifting men east once 


fore the Russians had advanced into vital areas. 


this explanation seems highly doubtful, it can- 


r indicates a great shortage 
But the on! 


rman reserves. ‘ safe assumption is that 





stubborn resistance from 


the invasion will meet a 


liantly led veteran troops 


The practical dith culties before us should not obscure 


the fact that Germany's strategic position is almost hoy oe 


ibove, the east, 


t "] 


On ifs military anninhiiat 


less. From the air ¢ f ror from the south, 


and from the west it is beset numerically 


) 


ned 


superior 
n. With 


Id American mili- 


foes grimly determi 


the waning of the U-boat’s ability to h 


tary aid at arm's length, this steel circle has been steadily 


oOntracting 
COMUTACtiIN g, 


At sea and in the air the Nazis have already 
lost the war. 
Our own position has its dangers; among them are the 


of 


of conducting 


overconfidence and tendency to let down typical 


Americans and also the innate difficulty 


landing operations against a strongly fortified coastline. 


Our victory & only potenti ial; we could sutfer a bloody 


repulse. Yet the conditions held prerequisite to inva- 


sion in 1941 have been achieved about as well as they can 


A sufhiciently powerful offensive on land can now end 


the war. 


Tomorrow's I1res 


BY 


ISCUSSION of the future prospects of natural 


and synthetic rubber continues to bounce in and 


out of the press, =a bewildering effects. On 
4 


ure told that the synthetic-rubber industry is so 


y on its wheels that natural rubber is on the way out 
- picture, and the next day that mass production of 
be practicable until long 
r the war. It is possible, however, to state with a fair 

> of accuracy—in terms other than those of adver- 
1g hoopla—whiat the situ ition with respect to rubber 
present and what the prospects are for a large-scale 


€TIC 


industry. 


Our average consumption of rubber for 1939, 1940, 


1941 was about 670,000 tons, and unless there is a 
re depression after the war, consumption will pr« »b- 
emain at that level or go higher. We, the people, 
invested $615,000,000 in our government-owned 
tic-rubber plants— the benevolent 
lones will probably try to sell to the private rubber 


plants which 


inies at around 20 cents on the dollar as soon as 


ns cease firing. It is slightly ironic that Bernard 
1, who through the summer of 1942 sat in a park 
ishington figuring out a workable plan for rubber, 
iid now be advocating the return, as quickly as pos- 
, of government-owned plants to the privateers. 

1¢ Baruch rubber report, released September 10, 


advised the appointment of a Rubber Director 


McALISTER COLEMAN AND PETER 


ELIAS 


in of 1, 


amount has been somewhat 


d the producti 100,000 tons 


Since then th 


of syn- 
hetic a year 
scaled down, and the present program calls for 813,000 
appointed William M. Jeffers 


and comowesel him to decide what 


tons. President Roosevelt ; 
Rubber Director 
should be built and who should build and operate 
] 


plants 
them, and to pass upon the designs offered. € ompanies 


whose plans are approved get the necessary fun: * from 
the Defense Plant Corporation, Mr. Jones's agency for 
subsidizing ‘free enterprise’’ at the expense of the people. 
The DPC then leases the plants to the companies. The 
is sold by 


another Jones outfit, 


rubber produced in them 
the 
which takes care of the finances and distributes the rub- 
All this, 


y for the companies, and they are 


the com} anies to 


Rubber Reserve Corporation, 


ber as the War Production Board allocates it. 


of course, is just dand 


spending a great deal of money that would otherwise 


go into income taxes telling us how well they are 


doing, 
Jeffers got the program under way in a remarkably 
short time. He retired several months ago, and at his sug- 


Colonel Bradley 


program has been going 


gestion Roosevelt appointed his deputy, 
Dewey, 


along smoothly, 


to take his place. The 
although a bit behind schedule, and 
Operation of the 


mporarily 


capacity operation is expected soon 


plants and production of the vital rubber is te 


out of the hands of Jesse Jones, 


which is probabiy just 
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as well for the future of the United Nations’ supply. 
Jones's attitude toward the rubber problem may be gath- 
ered from a classic statement he made to a group of 
anxious newspapermen, shortly after Pearl Harbor, about 
the burning of a warehouse containing perhaps one-tenth 
of the nation’s rubber stockpile. “‘It’s all right, boys,” 
he said, ‘the warehouse was insured.” It is in the hands 
of this man, and some others with the same point of 
view, that the Baruch recommendations would leave the 
disposal of the key plants after the war. 

At the present time synthetic tires are made chiefly 
from butadiene. Other rubber demands are being met 
largely from butyl and neoprene. Butyl is made from 
petroleum, under the aegis of Standard Oil; neoprene, 
whose chief ingredient is coal, is the baby of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours. Butadiene is made from both petro- 
leum and agricultural alcohol. 

In Washington representatives of the British govern- 
ment and our own have been talking over synthetic rub- 
ber in relation to the international petroleum situation. 
Later the Dutch will be taken into the conference. Since 
both the British and Dutch found in the United States 
the biggest customer for their crude rubber before the 
Japanese overran their plantations, they naturally look 
e upon the setting up of a large-scale 


synthetic industry in this country. Placing the discussion 


‘ 
with no favoring ey 


on the lofty plane of conservation of the world’s natural 


‘ 


‘ ‘ ° ] 
resources, they argue that since our synthetics are made 


mainly from petrol 
failing and an irreplaceable commodity, while natural rub- 


um and since petroleum is a rapidly 


ber is a crop that can be grown every year, manufacture 
of the synthetic product should not be encouraged. This 
argument, while not entirely ingenuous, will be used 
against all moves toward a protective tariff for our “in- 
fant’’ synthetics industry. Though much depends upon 
the damage which the japanese will have inflicted upon 
the British and Dutch plantations in the Far East before 
the war is over, it is in the cards that synthetic rubber 
will provide stiff post-war competition to the natural 
produc 4 

Fluctuations in the price of natural rubber since the 
beginning of the automotive age make a crazy-quilt pat- 
tern. It takes six or seven years for a rubber plantation 
to be brought to production, and the concentration of 
natural rubber in a few regions owned by a few nations 
made an economy of scarcity that at one time, in 1910, 
pushed the price of a pound of rubber up to a peak of 
$3.05. However, the development of new plantations 
and improvements in technology eventually brought the 
price down until in 1921 it was only 11 cents. Alarmed 
by such a rapid drop, the British in 1922 instituted the 
Stevenson plan for enforcing quotas and limiting pro- 
ion. For a short while the price rose to $1.20, but 


when new plantations, notably in the Dutch East Indies, 


came into production, the plan proved unworkable, and 
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in 1928 it was dropped. By 1932 the price in New York, tric 
had reached a new low of below 3 cents a pound. thic 

The next British attempt at cartelization took in th. mo 
Dutch, in 1934, and was called the Internationa] Ry. svn 
ber Regulation Agreement; its aim was to fix the price 
at from 10 to 12 cents a pound. Rearmament pr yer ms, thre 
however, soon made any such agreements academic; rub- cate 
ber rose to over 20 cents a pound in 1939 and rem Ag 
between 20 and 30 cents until Pearl Harbor. After the ing. 
Japanese conquest of most of the important plantations pos 
of the world, our government took control of the rubber will 
stocks of the country and paid whatever price was as! I 

Synthetics introduce a new factor into the calculat a ye 
of future prices, since they set a ceiling of about of s 
cents a pound on the natural product. Some natural : prot 
ber may be sold above this figure, but important consum- its J 
ers would turn to synthetics if the price of natural rubber ll 
went much above 20 cents. Most students of the price pro 
structure now agree that buna rubber will sell at f: the 
14 to 16 cents a pound, butyl at from 7 to 9 cents, : 
prene and the various vinyls at from 30 to 35 cents, and 4 
thickols at from 20 to 40 cents. ture: 

It is possible to make small automobile tires w] fs 
of synthetic rubber, but so far they have not been a! | 
equal the performance of natural-rubber tires. At moder- ter 
ate speed they give only about 90 per cent of the : 
age and are even less efficient at high speed. This now 
largely because synthetic rubber has less resistance t und | 
heat. Larger tires have not yet been satisfactorily 
duced from synthetic rubber alone, Truck and bus ti the 
require from 10 to 30 per cent of natural rubber, de- slant 
pending on the size. The natural rubber is not mixed For 
with the synthetic but is used in side walls, where its ee: 
properties are most needed. It should be remembered likely 
however, that in the past twenty years the mileage of na! Fo 
ural-rubber tires has increased from an average of 4 tt! 
or 5,000 to the present 25,000 and that this develop- tratio 
ment is not due to an improvement in the rubber itself cisco 
but to improved techniques in the manufacture of tires that i 
We have had a relatively short time in which to experi: to th 
ment with the buna rubbers, and further progress may J run t 
well be made. There is a probability that not only truck men 
but other tires will be made partly of natural, partly of woulc 
synthetic rubber. The abrasion resistance of synthetic prise, 
rubber is at least equal to that of natural rubber and can the ca 
perhaps be made superior. In that case, tires with a car natur 
cass of natural rubber and a tread of synthetic might out: others 
perform tires made wholly of natural rubber. No mileage be stu 





tests for this sort of tire have been made public. 
Synthetic rubber will of course be used for ot 
things than tires—for mechanical rubber goods, for | 







ample, and for belts and belting, hose, rubber tubing, they 





floor coverings. For many of these the synthetic rub! 





taken as a group, have certain advantageous prop 








Butyl rubber, for instance, has more satisfactory ec 
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some sort of public operation they can prodt 


several kinds of 


Neoprene 


ical qualities than natural. 
| and many vinyl « mpounds are less permeable and 


re resistant to age and oxidation. Not many of the 


synthetics have the physical strength of ana rubber, 
t they do not need it in these specialized fields. About 


e-fourths of this market, therefore, research indi- 


tes, will be taken over by the makers of synthetics. 


Again, in the production of rubberized fabrics and cloth- 


synthetics may be counted on to occupy a dominant 
ition in the future. Ru 
also face synthetic competition. 


bber cement and rubber gloves 


If consumption after the war is still about 700,000 tons 

the synthetic manufacturers are reasonably sure 
selling 100,000 tons or more. About half of this will 
bably be butyl, because of its use in inner tubes and 


The rest will be made up of neoprene a d 


low aan 
the other materials which have one or more of the 


perties of rubber. If the composite tire is developed, 


synthetic manufacturers will have an additional mar- 
200,000 tons. 


er since our synthetic program was started, the vul- 


for up to 


s of monopoly have hovered over it, with their threat 


é 


f scarcity and high pr rices. Baruch’s plan for “taking 


vernment out of business’ as quickly as possible 
r the war is meat for these birds of prey. It is your 


and mine which is invested in the great plants 


turning out synthetics, though Goodyear, Firestone, 
| Goodrich, by their advertising, would make us think 
they are the boys who are financing the show. If 
people can keep control of some of the important 
nts, we may all of us profit from this new industry. 
r the time being, however, synthetic rubber is on the 
S se Jesse Jones of Texas, and from there it is not 
y to bounce into our Jap. 
Fortunately, a man-sized opposition to the Jones-Baruch 
ttle program is now developing within the Adminis- 
tion itself. In a fighting speech delivered in San Fran- 
o on April 14 Secretary of the Interior Ickes urged 


t instead of giving the government-owned plants back 
[= = 


the privateers at a price set by them these plants be 
federal corporations in which returning service 

‘n would be given both shares and jobs. The plants 
yuld then operate on the terms of genuine “free enter- 
se,"” not be closed down or run on a scarcity basis by 
: cartelists and monopolists. This imaginative proposal 
turally arouses the ire of Standard Oil, Alcoa, and the 
ers who are waiting for the plums to fall, but it will 
- studied with interest by all who seriously want full 
ployment after this war. The synthetic-rubber plants 
be at the center of the fight for genuine industrial 
xracy. Much of their value will be written off if 
are returned to the private profit seekers. Under 
ice sorely 
led civilian goods at low cost and provide socially 


ful jobs for hundreds of thousands of our people 
I 








In the Wind 


LIFTON’S, A LOS ANGELES RESTAURANT, pub 
lishes Food for Thot, a weekly bulletin of jokes, poems 


and bits of homely philosophy. In a recent issue is a letter 


————————_ 


‘ 
trom a guest: ‘I have siecea liked Clifton’s .. . but yester 
; ; 
day, while having lunch, two Negroes came and sat at my 


table. After that the food tasted like sawdust. I like the 
Negro people but 


I refuse to eat or sleep witl 


| ‘ " 
will hereafter go to Schaber’s, where they do not have 


Negroes. Watch out, Clifton’s.”” The ( 

plied: “Frankly, we know of only one line of conduct « 
sistent with our conscience and obligation as a citizen. It is 
our duty to serve all who enter our doors... . If the ‘1 

so often predicted is around the corner, then we prefer to 


be ruined.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER, published by the remnants 
of the old I. W. W., 


ment of the middle or socially unproductive class,” and poes 


defines fascism 


Republic (pulp n 


i 
i 


financed by ‘socially conscious’ international financiers) have 


on, “The Nation and the New 


always been the organs of this neo-fascism posing as 
‘advanced thinking.’ ’ 


SURPLUS AIRPLANES which have been used in War 
Training Service can be bought from the Defense ] 
Corporation through the Civil Aeronautics Authority, on a 


“where is and as is” basis. 


TREND? From a speech by Mons: 
reported in the New York Times: ' 


gnor Fulton J. Sheen, as 
Every morning after low 
mass I pray for Joe Stalin and for Russia, as does ev 


atholic priest in the world j,’ 


IN THE Union Labor News of Santa Barbara the Southern 
California Edison Company advertises thus: “Planning to 
fix up your yard after the war? You're right, mister, a yar 
is fum when you have a barbecue. . . lighted garden . 

Why not 


1 ty 
. Remember, you'll need 


perhaps a badminton court or swimming pool. 
plan your post-war yard now? 
plenty of light. 
you plan the wiring.” 


. The Edison Company will gladly help 
And a note at the bottom of the ad 


reads, “Conservation of electricity will help win the war.’ 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The Rexists (Belgian Fascists) will 
soon open special elementary schools for their own children, 
“our children are being heckled 


most of the time in the schools which they are now attend- 


because, says a Rexist paper, 


ing.” .. . No eggs, meat, butter, or fats are obtainable or 


Czech ration cards. These are some typical bla ’ mark 


prices: butter, $10 a pound ; eggs, 55 cents each; pork, $7 
a pound; lard, $14 a pound; flour, $2.25 a pound; ge 
$100 each. No clothing or shoes have been obtainable - 


the spring of 1943—except for Germans. 


[The prize for the best item received in April goes to 
lames G. 


xT 


Cooke of Los Angeles, for the story of the little 
ero girl's suggestion that Hitler be put into a black skin 
and made to spend the rest 


issue of April 15,} 


of his life in America. lt appeared 


in (he 
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lhe Paradox of German Morale 


BY PAUL SERING 


T IS not wise to e any people, even if it be our 
¢ y, without } That view, expr din H.N. 
B rora § cw | K, “Our Sett T t A h (scr- 
many,’ does not seem to have the approval of Mr, 
Chur $f “oJ h tl lemand for “un- 
conditional surrender’’ has been practically abandoned 


for Germany's satellites—as indeed it must be if they 


1 


their { re home’’—Mr. Churchill has 


made it clear that in the case of Germany this formula 
will be adhered to. From the point of view of political 
w ire it 1 ( , therefore, to analyze the reper- 
cussions which the Allied refusal of hope has had on 


Ever since the autumn of 1942, when the German 
oft ume to a standstill at Stalingrad and the Al- 
North Africa, the German leaders have 


' 1 1 1 ? 7 a] | es ey } ¢ 
| it they had lost their chance of victory. When 


t] truction of a German army at Stalingrad was fol- 
| 1 by the co pse in T nisia, the specter of defeat 
stared the German peo in the face. Since then all the 
pro] 
Vv if Goebt s and I tl th ; of Himn ler have 
b to fr their fears. The diatribes in the 
G 1 pl t “fanatics of objectivity,” the pro- 
phecies of secret weapons and Allied dissensions, the 


hardly veiled admissions that listening to the B. B. C. has 
become a mass habit in Germany—all tell the same story: 
hope of victory has gone. And this is confirmed by 
le as a result 
of this loss of hope has been intensified by deep-cutting 
changes in the daily life of every German family. After 


: . 
Stalingrad came the new total-mobilization drive, the 
f . | hot the n< imt f 
I 1! t I Small 5 OPs, LI Cc NSCLif (jon oO 
women. Defeat in the east has meant terrible casualties; 
lefeat in the air | Df ht horror upon horror to Ger- 
| ‘ , ] Hino-cy > not hle 
man Civ ins. Shortage of d I space, noticeable 
i idy before the w I, ias become a real scourge; short- 
‘ ; } } ] . 
of dothing seems also to have reached alarming 
portions j of the badly hit raid areas. Spread- 
ull over the tt évacués from the gutted 
s have told the tale to millions as yet immune and, 
n 1a I 1 them with their 
y. itis h { ? i mM lemoralizit 84 
Boe 

tnis uprooting orn ar y ng on steadily aga nst 

1 background of lost battles and dwindling hope, 
Yet there is no panic in Ger! nm cities: neutral ob- 


discipline of the 





stricken population, The German soldiers fight on 


fight well. That is the paradox of German moral 


you define morale in terms of faith in victory and 


the regime, it is rotten to the core. But if you defi 
practically, in terms of action, it seems as firm as 
in the fifth year of war. 

Striking confirmation of this picture is found in 


reports of German underground groups. We know f: 


the German press itself that the prestige of the a 
Nazis among the bulk of the population has fallen 
low under the impact of defeat; we know, too, 
the raids and the consequent mass migration of 
ers, added to the influx of hordes of foreigners, | 
disorganized German administration to the point of | 
ening the grip of the police. It would be natur 
the circumstances to hope for increased activity | 
conscious anti-fascist minority, for expansion of 
influence on the great non-political majority. Yet 
is not the picture we get from available reports 
work of the underground goes on in spite of the inc: 
ing number of executions; it may even have incr 
somewhat in scale, but there has been no change 
character. The resistance groups have not exper 
any marked expansion of influence, any breaking 
of their isolation. The formation of an anti-Nazi g1 
among the Munich students may have been sympt 
of a new critical spirit, but it has not so far prov 
be the beginning of a new movement. 


What is the explanation of this lack of progress? W) 


does Nazi discipline persist, anti-Nazi action rer 
paralyzed, although confidence in Nazi policy and strat 
has gone? The answer is that the Nazis have succe: 
in turning the very fear of defeat into an asset to f 
ing morale. With the great mass of the German | 
fear of defeat has ceased to be a political attitude; it 
become an intensely personal fear—the fear of 
every chance to lead a decent, quiet life again. T! 
the burden of the Nazi press today, and you fi 
echoed on the fighting fronts: “If we lose, there 
hope for any of us.” 

No propaganda in the world is all-powerful. S$ 
of Goebbels’s tricks have failed completely. W! 
he succeed with this one? Because experience sec! 
support his argument. One of the obsessions of Get 
todav is fear of Russia, but that arises less from ‘ 
bels’s ravings about Bolshevism than from know 


of German atrocities in Russia. 
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So far as the pec ple’s fears are due to a consciousness 
—!1 f guilt or to their experience of the horrors of war, little 
be done about them. But an effort might be made, 
would think, to remove those fears which are due 
ncertainty about Allied intentions. For this uncer- 
ty gives free scope to the Nazi propaganda of despair, 
s every instinct of self-preservation behind the Nazi 
me on the eve of its defeat, debars the active anti- 
is inside Germany from winning masses of their 
airing countrymen to their cause. This uncertainty 
today a vital factor in lengthening the war. It cannot 
wercome by general assurances that the Allies are 
yarbarians or by political appeals backed by only on 





e major Allies. It can be overcome only by a joint 
uncement of Allied intentions toward a defeated 
rmany. 

[his article is a condensed version of one that ap- 
ed in the London Tribune. } 


D . pe 
behind the Enemy Line 
If BY 
UMMER vacations have been prescribed by law in 
a for some decades; even the lowest cate- 


ARGUS 


of employees and workers usually spend a few 
‘s at a summer resort. War-time pressures have in- 
1 the need for vacations, and the lack of things to 
has put more money in people's pockets, but the 
tion season opened on April 1 with gloomier pros- 
than in any former year 
the first place, the hotels and boarding-houses, be- 
they could take guests, had to clean up after the 
1és from the bombed cities who had been quartered 
them. Hundreds of thousands of these évacués were 
wn out on April 1. Next came a decree limiting the 
f any person in a resort hotel to two weeks; an 
ption may be made only when a physician’s certificate 
special permit is presented. Finally, there were the in- 


tions issued by the “Fuhrer of the Hotel Trade Eco- 

- Group” to the members of the “Subdivision for 
ing Resorts.” To quote briefly from these: 

Instead of potatoes, which may be lacking, guests 

should be served bread against coupons but without 

p tra payment. Guests must bring their own bed linen 


ble. It 


the duty of the landlord to find out whether a guest 


cutlery and stay for the shortest time possi 


; the right to stay, and he must insist on doctor's cer- 
ites being shown in advance. Wherever possible, 
ts must be required to sign a pledge not to use 


tricity for cooking or for ray treatments 





looks, therefore, as if vacations this year would be 





1 


reary. However, the Stockholm paper Trots Alit 






; 


ril 14 imparts the comforting information that 
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one place is excepted from all these restrictions 1 diffi- 
culties. This is the pretty little resort of Hirschberg in 
the Riesengebirge, about two hours from Berlin. ‘Ses 
eral thousand Nazi officials with their families.”’ the 
dispatch says, “‘live there at the present time, some of 


them very prominent people. Nominally they live in 
Berlin and other large cities, 
their subjects the vicissitudes and dangers of the air 
raids. Actually they stay far from any danger zone, amus- 
ing themselves in Hirschberg, which is exclusively re 
served for them.” They have even, according to this 
report, had the Berlin Opera come to Hirschberg and 


give performances. 


It cannot have been pleasant for those who set the 
stage in Germany to be obliged to celebrate Hitler's re- 
cent birthday in accordance with the ritual followed for 
the past twelve years. No other course was open to 
them, for to ignore the day or tone down the celebra- 
tions would have been equivalent to a demonstration of 
defeatism. But they must have realized that under the 
circumstances the display would make a ghastly impr 
sion. The pathetic irony of the scene was indicated by 


the Berlin correspondent of the Basler Nachrichten: 


For the first time in a Jong while Berlin is beflacged 


again. The occasion is Hitler’s birthday. In the midst 


of ruins, where whole stre 


ts and even quarters have 
greatly damaged, the flags make a curious impr 
sion. If any parts of the destroyed houses still stand, 
little flags are hung out on them, but one can scarcely 


piles of debris, as high as a man’s 


And the flags are 


see them for the 
head 
a ny ee oe ee were 
used to De. ihey no longer form a forest of red, white 


and blac k. 


not so ciose to ner s the 


Moreover, the stage directors must have known that 
their public's receptivity to these ritualized panegyrics 
has been, to put it mildly, considerably diminished, A 
small but interesting symptom of the change is reported 
from Bremen, one of the towns that from the beginnur 
has been bombed oftenest and hardest. In the local paper, 
the Bremer Nachrichten, for March 11 a statistician dis- 
cussed with exhaustive thoroughness the subje 
names given to Bremen babies in 
emerged—and which the article was obvious! 
to bring out—was that “‘one good German name which 
was formerly very frequently usca Was Ss | | TT) prin mn tO 


Bremen boys last year.” And what name was it? One can 


easily guess—Adolf. The author, of course, offers no 
explanation of the waning popularity of the nan He 
does, however, explain another contrasting phenomenon 
—the ink reasing use of th nal Wolf vang J cur 
rent pre lilection for Wolfgang,’ he says, has und 

edly been caused by a height 1 appr Goethe 
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, Ae ° . , i ( and Paris, but it has seemed as if t Opulal 
Posada: Artist of Revolution dee : , ; Po} 
acter of Posada’s work and the simplicity and hum 
Vv nD ~reyYy<r - " : aim ‘ : ¢ 
BY DOROTHY C. MILLER the man himself had served to obscure his true stature out. 
} > ~~: . . ’ 
rm og : ) 1 } af side his own country. In 1943 the Direccién Gener 3 
HE Mexican Revolution, as it is mirrored in M in et - : ‘ } ‘ ra , 
Educacién Estética of the Secretaria de Educacién Put! or : 
1 te ind color which is an 
' , $ ganized a comprehensive exhibition of his work in Mexico 
¢ on not « 2 | and emotior force 
City. The Art Institute of Chicago has now brought this 
) i ‘ upsurve 1 rs , ‘ : : 
; ; f important exhibition to the United States, the fi : 
r | r we , UL . ‘ 
: ee , showing of Posada’s art outside Mexico. 
g I r of var reve on . ’ 7 1 *t 
' Brilliantly installed, the exhibition at the Art I: 3 
n a . ' 
contains some 800 catalogued items, a large number of 1 
ft 1 s of m™ - » -¢ 9 
i are new impressions pulled from Posada’s original | 
: ; 
] $ tnan ail 1 years M o has one througn rl 1a: | an 1 
[he old impressions, issued inexpensively in large « ; 
. “pee eee i 
’ s of revo ns t ive worked profound changes : : ' . 
ci : Seale for the widest distribution, are often uneven in the pr ros 
; . r — ' + rer is } . 
} ( il a | | nsti ( §$ ana {§ 1it a fre us a | ill suited to exhibit yn purp Ses. How ever, the 
y. P ’ f + . & Jar a ‘ . - . e } 
in the « fe s. As a matter of fact, the art devel includes a number of these old impressions, most of 
, , ns ) to » fror revo- 1 a : » fe 
can C . OS GHGS ER Ee Bove printed on brightly colored papers. Great interest is 
pa} 
P ‘ > ; trothti] r , 1 . : _ 7 
n cy e€ its e and | » tne us J or by the inclusion of more than one hundred of the or in 


- Ss oe c, ' , ig, and oF Ks emouon, piates as part of the exhibition. These piates are re 


AS} $. MOST 41 art » have some cravings on type metal and etchings on zinc. Drama 
; ¢ - @ » ter face £ 1 ) 3 1 - ! ¢ nte ¢ 7 
hgures of the later stage of has been made of photographic enlargements of s 
} , Ty dl . 
this velo] Orozco, R: i, Siqueiros. But of José the prints to em} hasize Posada’s vehement compo 


i 4 
Guad e Posada, the forerunner who lived through the draftsmanship. Similar enlargements of the original 


Mexican revolutions and caught the spirit of the popular rive them the appearance of massive sculpture 
forces that made them, the fertile source of Mexico's revo- They underscore Posada’s power as a designer and his 
, } f | amie ; ancien Mex} VAre f the C} Ae 
tionary art as definitely as the aspiration of the peasants tion to the ancient Mexican carvers of the Chac-M« 
. ° ° 9 ' } ° +1, mM terre 
land and liberty was the source of its revolutionary Coatlicue, goddess of earth and death, the most ter 
tful expression of the sculptural genius of M 





Calavera / the Newspaper if da Here Employs a Pavorite Form f Mexican Humor 
in i 40 IVe I 1i2 Are De pi ted MM Terms of the Dead 

















0, 194 } 


One is led to think of Thomas Nast, Currier 


“Pop” Hart, w hile realizing that Posada is more 


ful than any of these, more fertile in imaginative de- 


ind richer 


4 


1 } . 1 


in 
t sense of the ane truly democratic, living as a 


: } - } ar - ‘ | 2° tatiang ¢ 
urtisan indiiterent to the professionai repu 10 oO! 


worker who prod 
time of passionate labor 
sses of the Mexican people, and it springs directly 


} 


heir lives, their labors, and their hopes. Loyal always 


onvictions as a liberal, Posada continnally attacked in 
the Diaz dictatorship and its injustices. Impriso1 


< . ’ 4 t ‘ ’ 
1 not impair his enthusiasm. His work contributed 


to the revolutionary cause. It became the foundation 
of Mexican printmaking and profoundly influenced 
tion and development of Mexican art in our time. 


da. who was born in 1852, lived through the times of 
ficht for Mexican freedom, the reaction of Diaz, 
brief rise of the martyred Madero. He did not live 
» end of the revolution to which he gave so much 
ist Posada was self-taught. Before he was twenty 
famous for his illustrations in E/ Jicote, a small politi- 
naper published in his native Aguascalientes. In 


1: , 
went to live in Mexico City, working for 1 


a ° ’ 

ts and periodicals, a number of which he helped 
¥ ; miy 

nize, and soon joining the staff of the publishing 


I 
Antonio Vanegas Arroyo. This fortunate associa- 
1 until Posada’s death in 1913. The Vanegas Arroyo 
house became the largest of its kind in Mexico, 
rue of Currier and Ives in the United States, and 
htly colored sheets which it printed were distributed 
remotest parts of the country. These sheets contained 
humorous, or dramatic comments on current news 

; and the incidents of the revolution, in the form 

s or ballads, chiefly written by the poet Constancio 

z: as well as prayers, lives of the saints, songs, com- 


n fashions and foibles, and famous trials and lives 


nals. The vigorous illustrations of Posada were the 


yrtant part of these publications. 
from the power and aesthetic appeal of his work 
1 has much to say to us on the vexed questions of propa 
popular art, and their relation to the art of the 
ms. It is to be hoped that this important exhibition of 
rints, surely one of the best fruits of the cultural collab- 
between the United States and Latin America, will 
lated throughout the country, where it can be seen 
ily by the general public but especially by artists. For 
Clemente Orozco has said: ‘‘Posada is the equal of 
test artists, an admirable lesson in simplicity, humil- 
iilibrium, and dignity.” 
excellent illustrated book by Fernando Gamboa of 
ireccion General de Educacién Estética, principal orgar 
of the exhibition in Mexico, and Carl O. Schniewind, 
t of prints at the Art Institute of Chicago, provides 
it extensive publication of Posada’s work in this coun- 
A supplementary one-room exhibition called “Who Is 
has been designed by Ludwig Miés van der Rohe 


© the cultural background for Posada’s work. 


folk quality. He was a popular artist in 


caring nothing for material success, an inexhaustibly 
luced more than 20,000 engravings 


His art was directed at the 











School and Church: 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Conrad Henry Moehiman 
Professor, History of Christianity, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Should religious instruction be revived in our 
public schools? This question, one of the most 
hotly debated in education today, is here discusse 


in historic perspective to show why this grow 





I growing 
agitation is not only dangerous for both church 
and school, but also contrary to the entire aim of 
democratic public education $2.50 





Who Shail Be Educated? 


by Lloyd W. Warner and Robert J. 
Havighurst and Martin Loeb 


Dept. of Education, University of 
Chicago, University of California 


A shocking revelation, supported by impres 


evidence, of the inadequate extent to which our 


boast of equal educational opportunity is actually 
a fact. Typical conditions involving students 
teachers rye administrators are described, d 
+#y,] y Py ¢ ; i 
thoughtful proposals for assuring greater equality 
of o}; coe ty are set forth $2.50 





The Role of Higher 


Education in War and After 


by J. Hillis Miller 


Associate Commissioner of Education, New York State 


and Dorothy V. N. Brooks 


Dean of Women, Denison University 


The only book which records and appraises the 
amazing contribution American colleges have 
made to the total war training program, and which 
discusses a college-training program for returning 
soldiers and sailors, as well as the general pros- 
pects for the future of higher education. $2.50 
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“Outside in a Garden” 
Revised Edifion A HAUNTED HOUSE AND OTHER STORIES. By Viz. 
ginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 

Complete through August 1943 4 T IS surprising that Virginia Woolf did not pr 

| pale short stories: life for her was so much an 

vivid moments. This thin book holds all of her sh« f 

YO en tion which Leonard Woolf, her husband and editor, beli. 

AS) 4 iy worth preserving. Of its eighteen stories, all quite brief 


are reprinted from her early collection, “Monday or 
day,’” seven appeared later in magazines, and five are | 


it . 
ON Fr : > = es unpublished. Small as the book is, it is well worth having, 
JR, JP3 = Gia Lae e Mrs. Woolf’s deficiencies are obvious enough; yet her almos 


{ ry 


visionary flights of language and fancy are still a1 


bd ’ 1 ’ 
by B H Haggin Among the pieces printe d here the best are probab! 
. . s 


out of ““Monday or Tuesday.” They are not ‘stories 





but prose poems or monologues. String Quartette, f 
‘ } nm f mn 


Even the m asual collector of recorded ample, is the exquisite reverie of a woman sitting in a Lon. 


music will find this new edition of an out- don concert hall and listening to Mozart amid echoes of a 


standin y ruide hook invaluable It gives war, i anal small talk, and the trite promptings of met 


advice as to selection on the basis of tne . . . if I bethink me of having forgotten to write a! 
comannsitio | ne ; vuality of the leak in the larder, and left my glove in the train 
} Hi } i ill 9 i Udilt ) ; : . 
. ' the ties of blood require me, leaning forward, to accept 
» ner fe ces. 2 | > tis! ' , 
the performances, and the satisfactoriness cordially the hand that is perhaps offered hesitatingly— 
of the recordings, and includes a section “Seven years since we met!” 
, oe = “The last time in Venice.” 
on the care of the record library. $2.00 “ant er 
And where are you living now? 


Such writing recalls Eliot’s early monologue poems and 





works of the same period by Joyce and Pound. T! 


CSS ALFRED + A+ KNOPF + NEW YORK 22 GAgSS ' 
sit 0 the same weaving together of images from the inn 


outer life of the character; the same pathos of contra 
NO tween great art and petty reality, the heroic past and 
FI NER deplorable present. That was the Age of the Soliloquy 

Mrs. Woolf brought to it her own brilliant sensibi! 
NEEDLE! wonderful gifts of verbalization. But by contrast wit! 
or Joyce, one notes that her thought rarely crystallizes into 
a ee een Op general beliefs and that, as a result, her writing seld 
all the full, glorious gathers itself up into luminous symbols and far-r 


t ne yo r r “ar, N 7 : , 

tone you want to hear. No statements. When she delivers a generalized commer 

needle noise or scraping of é 

the record. Walco’s unique 
design elimi- 


Tru-Frac 
FLOATING 
JEWEL 


— — oe ee we we ee ee ee ee 


apt to sound only a little less bouncing than a Macy ad 


Why, if one wants to compare life to anything, one r 


nates shank vi- 
liken it to being blown through the Tube at fifty 1 


ry bration. 10,000 
Poa 4s * plays, less wear, an hour—landing at the other end without a single | 
f Ask your dealer, pin in one’s hair. Shot out at the feet of God enti: 


/ i 
( t \ J \ naked. Tumbling head over heels in the asphodel meado' 


y 


i4 ELECTROVOX CO.,INC.,MAPLEWOOD,N, J. , \ j } } } 
like brown-paper parcels pitched down a shoot in the + 


\ allies 





oilice, 


‘arewe ) 9) ) ; af = : 
Farewell Luncheon be [hat life is, after all, a delicious romp is not wi 
HON. WALTER NASH Woolf appears to have wanted to say in The Mark 
New Zealand Minister to the United States Wall, the generally grave and beautiful early piece 
President 1.L.0. Conference (1944) : : a . 
os ba tiett an which this passage is quoted. Yet the passage rep: 
Oo behelda . Ss : 


HOTEL COMMODORE 


Lexington Ave. and 42nd St., N.¥.C.—-May 13, 1944, 12:30 o'clock came to execrate as the Bloomsbury touch—the car 
RMAN ARNOLD, Presidin iy 
pas neal sarangi a almost deliberate reduction of experience to a pretty tr 


Order Tickets, $3.00 immediately from : * mM : ; 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 112 E. 19th S#., N.Y. C. ity. Yes, Mrs. Woolf certainly had her moments o! 
On Same Day: Same Place inconsequence, together with much seriousness of 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AND THE POST WAR ; a 

Speakers: Emil Rieve, Soha &, Chitde, Stuart Chane (prod. and intention. She was perhaps too warmly per 
ably), Charles Abrame I 

INTERWATIONAL CARTELS AND A PROGRAG POR art's merely ‘decorative’ mission, a faith she share 
weaker c id King Gordon, N Thomas , . ’ 
re the imagist poets and with painters like Gauguin, Wh 


Fee: 50¢ each session 


to perfection what a younger generation of English 


} 


; 


; 





and Laurencin. So she proceeded to treat people as 





Al IC YN 


Inveterate cigar smoking and brandy drinking Churchill has had 

ux pneumonia twice within a year. Neither health nor temperament is likely 
ur ; to make him suitable as post-war Prime Minister . .. Who will deal 
with the problems of reconstruction—labor, social insurance, housing? . 
Captain John Dugdale, Labor M.P., offers much inside political 
information in appraising the chances of the six leading probabilities— 
Conservative’s Eden, Butler, Anderson... and Labor's Attlee, Morrison, Bevin. 
Read “Who Will Succeed Churchill?” in the May American Mercury. 


: THE ANTI-LIBERAL American “Liberals” 


fe One of the appalling psychological and political hypocrisies of this period 
is laid bare with brutal frankness in “A Letter to American Liberals” 
by Eugene Lyons in the May Mercuty ... Though they hailed the 
Atlantic Charter, self-styled “liberals” now think nothing of scrapping it... 
They have lost interest in the small nations and the large decencies which 
ept they once loudly championed . .. They have embraced the doctrines 
of power politics and expediency ... Mr. Lyons piles up facts and asks 
questions that must be faced by every honest American, in an article 
that will be one of the most discussed—and cussed. 


ae: “PEACE NOW” the story of a Goofy Movement 


nd It takes courage or goofiness or downright treachery to start a peace 
movement in the midst of a war like this one .., yet it was done... 

by a strange combination of men and women ranging from a Harvard 
teacher to a peeping Tom. For all the details of this bizarre movement, 
and those who organized and ran it, read “ “Peace Now’ Rests in Peace” 
by Russell Whelan and Thomas M. Johnson. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY May Issue— Out Now 


: Other features in the May Mercury: Misconceptions About the Japanese .. . 
Mailed Fist in Tennessee . .. Notes on Wendell Willkie . . . Living in Cairo 
Today ... Pat Hurley, Ambassador at Large . . . The Roosevelt Supreme 
Court .. , The Decline of New York City ... How A Great Army 
Collapses ... The Treasury Traps Spies . .. Guide to Guns . . . Malignant 
Malaria ... Fiction... Theatre... Books... Poetry... Open Forum... 














About a Great Frenchman: 


Commenting on the reported death of Herriot, France's great liberal 

Mrs statesman, Time said “death came to Edouard Herriot, but not to his words, 
not to his memory.” .. . One of our proudest memories here at The 
American Mercury is that we published his last written words. In 1941, 
through underground channels, out of fallen France, we received an article 

s by Herriot. It was the first—and as far as we know the only—democratic 

statement that came from a leader still inside defeated France. Shortly 
after the article was published, Herriot was arrested, as he must have known 
he would be .. . The privilege of carrying such a message under such 
circumstances is one that we shall always cherish. 


ee ots: ee ee 
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in a cosmic design of which the prime elements were de- 
rived from the landscape and the weather. Such an idea is 


legitimate enough in itself, though to carry it out successfully 
the artist would surely need to be free of any pressing sense 
of emotional complications either in herself or in other 
But the later stories in this volume—not to mention 
her novels—make it clear that Mrs. Woolf had no such 
t ty 


Her later narratives are more dramatic than her earlier 
ones: they are the kind of story that undertakes to sug- 
, ; 


pest an entire life through a single brief illumination, and 


they are full of an urgent emotion. All rather special cases, 
her characters suffer acutely from isolation; they feel them- 
$ s to be “walled in,” to be “behind glass’; or as she 
v s of the he e of A Summing Up, “. C 
< be erself and 4 y 1 this sile and 
en s ou in a garden, applaud the 
Ss or |! { wb 1 sne was €X l 1,”” But 
t s not i i ot anity or of anything 
¢ 1 these r r sad tales. W 1 common humanity does 
appear, it is repr -d as conventionally grim and stuffy 
L cari re. Nor are Mrs. Woolf's “special cases” at al! 
h y S they repeatedly avow their sense 
of inad xu t ess to a bitter self-contempt. And 
t are §$ On e that they do not even confess, like 
Cc} 1ov's chara s, to other people but only to them- 
selves. In fact, 1 er in Chekhov nor in Lawrence nor in 


Anderson nor in Katherine Mansfield is there anything 


equal to the unrelieved melancholy and frustration of the 


world of Mrs. Woolf's characters. 
n their rather narrow Limits her later stories are 


ai 


means equal 


Even withi 


not by any jually successful, though several of them 
are certainly masterpieces. When she attacks her subject 
lirectly and without the assistance of fantasy, she is apt to 
leave us merely impatient and dispirited. She brings to 


bear on her special cases so little historical insight and so 
ittle of either the tragic or the comic imagination that her 
art seems to exist at the same level of bafiled sensibility as 
the life of her characters. But there are at least two really 
unforgettable tales among Mrs. Woolf's later performances, 
Solid Objects and Lapin and Lappinova, each involving a 
fantastic and beautiful conceit and each a true fable. The 


tht of all Mrs. 


up in little Lappinova, who can endure mar 


Woolf's characters is perfectly summed 
’ 

riage only by 

and woman 


DUPEB 


pretending that she and her husband are not man 


but a pair of rabbits in the fields. F. W. 


History as Accident 
U.S. §. R.: THE STORY OP SOVIET RUSSIA. By Walter 
Duranty. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3 
ITH more than a quarter of a century for per- 
spective Walter Duranty has set down the sequence 


of events which make the story of Soviet Russia from the 


Czar’s abdication to the Moscow conference. The narra- 

tive is brilliant and subdued. There are no new facts or 
oe P ee eae. a ere eee 

explanations or one reason or anotner, a preat deal tna 
I 


; . 4“ 
is widely known and understood is wholly omitted or pre- 


pented casually, Russia is serving the whole of mankind in 








The NATIO\ 


this war; this is bound to overshadow everything. What ; 
left of the story is fascinating enough. Those for whom Ry 
sia’s recent past is still a mystery will find the book an 
tractive introduction to a theme that will grow in importang 
with the years. People already familiar with the main outline 
of Soviet history will perhaps be more interested in th 
author's approach to his material. The value of a histos 
derives from the historian’s values. . 
Mr. Duranty explains at the outset that the d 
factor in Russian history has been the flatness of t! 
land. It is an open land, exposed and undefend 
forced to submit to one strong ruler. From tl 
we are told, Russia was doomed to autocracy and t in 
ending fight for a strong, central, protective pow 
outer enemies. Ivan the Terrible and Peter the ¢ 


the czarist autocracy. Despite its oppression, it n 


survived popular opposition except for the fact that } 
History is thus determined } 


4 


1 


the unalterable accident of geography and the alterable aca 
dent of the ruler’s character. 

This makes the 1917 revolution also something 
cident. At any rate, the author believes firmly that its 
appearance was accidental. Lenin, a man of strong a: 
Jute character, gave the revolution a Marxist tinge 
it was a national revolution from the beginning, like that 
of 1789. The rest was an illusion which time corr 

On these basic presuppositions the story moves swiftly 
along expected lines through war, revolution, intervention 
counter-revolution, terror, famine, and the immense creative 
labor of founding a Soviet state and society. But Lenin's 
death was followed by gigantic conflicts, political and per 
sonal. The Five-Year Plan marked a turning-point as sharp 


and far-reaching as October. This compels the author to 
redefine his historical principles. 
Here they are given as personality and luck. He accepts 


with some reservations Carlyle’s view of the hero in history 
He believes without reservation in luck as a major historical 
force. Again and again he sees the hand of a 
changes of the utmost importance. In the end personality 


and luck triumph. Just as for twenty years the history of 
} + - 2a 


France became the history of Napoleon, so the history o 
Russia became the history of Stalin. Apart from these theo 
ries the chapter called Portrait of a Strong Man is one of 
the most interesting in the book. 


The principles of geography, accident, person and 
] to 


luck are not applied consistently or effectively. They 


D 


give this vivid memoir genuine historical coherence. It is not 
always clear just what fundamental changes took place a 


any time or what the mainsprings of Russia's development 
have been. The author concludes, however, that Staid 


“found it mecessary to abandon ‘communism’ so calléd, 


to revert 


which offered no incentive to the average man, a! 1 to 
to a system almost equivalent in method to ca} itali 


The system is defined as state capitalism. It was this, w4 
are told, which transformed Russia from an agricultural 
an industrial country and enabled it to prepare its ¢ j 
against the German assault which Stalin foresaw 

ones 


Toward the end the key to the entire narrative ¢ 
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During the whole of modern Russian history, evei 


moved consistently to the present war, from which ¢ 









eriods, ranging from Solons Gree 


‘ ¢ im } } } fete latarmines ¢} 
this is one in which the future determines the 


5 biog + rrr ‘iT .' 
Within these assumptions, it 


Soviet Russia available. 


THE three novelettes in Stefan Zweig’s ‘The Roya! 


Fiction in Review 


QO: me” (Viking Press, $2.50) only 


g its first appearance in book form; it is Zweig’s last 


the title story is 


fiction; the other two: stories are already familiar 
erican audience. Amok, you will recall, is the story 
tor in the Dutch Indies who refuses an abortion to 
in he desires and thus precipitates her death; both 
ption and writing it is mechanical almost to the 
slickness. Letters from an Unknown Woman, the 
f the love of a beautiful woman for a faithless writer, 
remember as pure Mayerling Vienna, a sad-sweet 
1 on the level of adolescent romancing. Compared 
companion pieces, The Royal Game is a serious 
literary effort—a story that has at least the begin- 


a first-rate idea, for a good part of its way hints at 


| meanings, and for all its way has a terrific dramatic 


Set on board a ship bound for South America, it is 


of the conflict, over a chessboard, between brute 


ower and the divided mind of civilized man; one 
’ 
nn 


j -_ 1 
it was intended as a political parable along th 


as Mann’s “Mario and the Magician.’’ But despite 
tic suspense and its classic narrative skill, the story 


4 
ome off. Neitl 


is ever made, and 


ier the psychological nor the symbolic 
the story ends without resolution. 
Ihe Royal Game” turns out at last to be no more than 
lote, and one is frustrated in proportion as one has 
romised a large imaginative experience. 
W. Somerset Maugham’s ‘“The Razor's Edge’’ (Doubleday, 
n, $2.75) is subtitled “The story of a man who found 
a faith,” but it is not a religious novel. It is not even a 
il novel, really, despite the fact that one of its chief 
racters is the man who finds faith, in India, in the mys- 
tical worship of the Absolute. For Maugham’s concern with 
the realm of the unworldly—and it is not a new concern— 
is scarcely more serious than his purely mundane concerns. 
He has an amateur’s interest in the spirit which is perhaps 
ly the natural counterpart of his ever-waning interest in 
the fruitful human possibility. ‘A chill went down my spine 
‘it strangely does when I am confronted with deep and 
ne emotion. I find it terrible and rather awe-inspiring,” 
The Razor’s Edge,” and he reveals 
flirtatious nature of his occasional excursions into mys- 


ie says of himself in 
sm just as he suggests the reason for the failure of his 
le literary career. Mysticism, that is, is bound to be invit- 
0 the person who is afraid of the deep emotions; yet it 
never fully win him, any more than humanity can fully 
a him. All the characters in Maugham’s latest novel inevi- 
Sy inhabit the non-dimensional universe which is all that 
i left when the deep emotions have been disavowed. 
DIANA TRILLING 




















































New Hope In China? 


For the background of the recent startling 
developments in China, read 


WAR-TIME CHINA | 


by MAXWELL S. STEWART 





This 64-page, illustrated pamphlet explains what 


so many Americans are asking about China: 


The Generalissimo and the Kuomintang; 


Internal politics; The Chinese Commu- 
nists; Puture of political stability; Food 
Causes and 


problem; Transportation; 


effects of inflation; Industrial coopera- 
tives; China's struggle toward democracy. 
WAR-TIME CHINA (IPR 


#10) 25¢. 


' 
Pamphlet | 


For this and additional pamphlet material on 
China, Japan, India, New Zealand, 
islands of the South Pacific, and the 


British Commonwealth, 


Australia, 
Russia, 


write to: 


PAMPHLET DEPARTMENT 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS | 


1 East 54th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 








“One of the really 


great books of our time”’ 
—HOWARD K. BEALE, 


University of North Carolina. 


THE GROWTH OF 


American Thought 
MERLE CURTI 








“At a time like the present ...itisa 
sobering thing to read Mr. Curti’s book 
. . . to perceive more clearly our national 
habits of substituting indirection for deci- 
sion and muscular activity for coherence. 
... He weaves a prodigious wealth of apt 
detail into these compact and always fas- 
cinating pages. Mr. Curti’s book is admir- 
able and timely.”—RoBERT S. LyYND. 


—The Nation. 


At all bookstores ¢ $5.00 
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orerA Season Extended 


° METROPOLITAN HOUSE Thru May 21st 


Vr S. HUROK’S Fabulous Season of 


eh, RUSSIAN BALLET 


Wail by the BALLET THEATRE 





/, MARKOVA « DOLIN + GOLLNER 
eL EGLEVSKY ° CHASE ° KAYE 
i LAING «+ TUDOR + PETROFF 
Don’t miss the new emaeh hit “Fancy Free” 
Evenings 8:20 (incl. Sun.), 85¢ to $4.20. Mat. Sat. 85¢ to $2.70 
SEATS NOW Gtaez 2000 $ SE ATS 710-$1.50 Tar 








MOTION PIC TU RES” 














FREE GOLP 
To June 25 








N. Y. OFFICE: 
BA 7-1970 
WO 2-8156 


: SCAROON MANOR 


HOTEL. > on SCHROON LAKE, N.Y. 
- STAGE PLAYS 























FRANZ WERFEL’S 


THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE 


WINNER OF 5 ACADEMY AWARDS 


Directed by Produced by 
HENRY KING WILLIAM PERLBERG 
A 2Oth CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


Continvows * Doors open 9:30 a.m. 


BROADWAY AND 49th STREET 











RIVOLI- 










Evonings, Tuesday they 
Sunday, 8:30 
formance M 
Matinees Wed 
and Sat. 2:30 






59th St. & 7th Ay, 
Cl 7-3121 














JARMILA NOVOTNA in 


HELEN GOES 10 TROY 


with ERNEST TRUEX 
Music by JACQUES OF FENBACH 
Profuction Stage! by HERBERT GRAF 
Conductor ERICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD 
ALVIN. W. 52 St. Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 230 











pe THEATRE GUILD presents (im association with Jack H. Skirbal!) 


JACOBOWSKY an tte COLONEL 


The FRANZ ya 8. N. BEHRMAN ae ee. an ELIA KAZAN 
ouis 


CALHERN—ANNABELLA_KARLWEIS 


WAKD BROMBERG 


J. 
MARTIN BECK "ite ,5, 84,5 












West of 8th Avenus 
Thurs. & Sat. 2 








The Inside Story of an Inside Job by the 
Gang That Stole a Nation! 


“THE 


HITLER GANG’ 


A Paramount Picture 


. every startling moment verified from official sources 


Brandt’s 
G L Oo B E 46TH STREET 


& BROADWAY 














Paramount presents 


“GOING MY WAY” 


with SING CROSBY and RISE ara 


I ‘ Metropolitan O;, Association 
it (i DeSVLVA, 
Produced and Directed by LEO McCAREY 


Executive Producer 





In Person: CHARLIE SPIVAK and His Orchestra 


TIM TAP & TOE ° Extral WESSON BROS 


PARAMOUNT ° Times Square 








| MEXICAN HAYRIDE 









eas MICHAEL TODD presents 
ee BOBBY CLARK In 








ERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS © Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER 
WINTER GARDEN, b'way & 50th St. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 
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“A definite hit... 


RUTH GORDON 


IN THE NEW COMEDY HIT 


OVER TWENTY-ONE 


MUSIC BOX, 45th St. W. of B'wey C! 6-4638—Evs. 8:40. Mate. Thurs. & Sat 2°40 


gay, glib, daffy — enormously funny.” 
—Mor Sun. 






















“It’s Funny-it’s Exciting-It’s Wonderful” 


Brooklyn Eagle Deily Mi 


OMORROW«WORED 


BARRYMORE win wee. we sar 


Mats. WED. and SAT. 2“ 


New York Timea 


Conrad Shirley 

















NAGEL @ BOOTH 
offs RED CROSS plasma is saving the | 
lives of hundreds of wounded soldiers 
and sailors. But thousands of addi- 
tional blood donors are needed. Give a pint 
of blood to save a life. 
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Death Takes a Powder 


EATH, lately, and bereavement 
have been getting a good deal of 

from Hollywood. 
has been let in out 
ough I must save discussion of 


lly attention 
of the rain, 





inother time). Adversity makes 
bedfellows; and there are al- 
eople on hand to go through their 


’ pockets while they sleep, just on 
e. The real wonder is not that 
H wood is so eager to exploit the 


nguish, fear, premonition, and 


ed spiritual apprehension of 


i 
2 on earth it can reach, bur that 





en so slow in recognizing the 
nce of its opportunity to do 
an possible, too, that 
lucrative 
Certainly it 


more th 
) ! c } ; r+ cy a] , 
deal of this extremely 
tion is ‘‘sincere.” 
even inevitable 


was 


m a natural 
of a popul 


cthy of its reach, its 


ar art which 


responsi- 
and its potentialities—which 


other words, even half healthy, 


‘ ’ : 
1 fraction alive—to undertake 


imense experiences and preoccu- 


and to bring to them some 
_ however meek, of understand- 
ler, and illumination. 

But nothing of that sort occurs in the 


I am thinking of; indeed, every 
made to keep anything of that 
ym occurring 
lappy Land” set up a pretty, pret- 
otographed American town with- 
1 ounce of meanness or ugliness or 
complicatedness in it, set up an 
in boy to match, took him off to 
killed him, and assured his griev- 
ther that that special boyhood, in 
town, unarguably 
This questionable 


ial was 


dying for. 

; was demonstrated by Harry Carey, 
tly grandfather who made it clear 
‘t as there is nothing much to 
bout above ground in our native 

1¢ American Hereafter is a pleas- 

Home. 

\ Guy Named Joe” told of an ace 


s killed and who promptly got 


1 Soldiers’ 


A 


employment from his heavenly 
Lionel Barrymore, teaching a neo- 


how to become an ace too. This 





Vv 
‘ 
D nd 
4 SA 24 


ig the 
oldiers 
r addi- 
a pint 


has also to watch his young pupil 
his former sweetheart, and to cure 
: 7 


over himself. In bare 


rs a good 





an 









, ' 1 
ghost might feel who watched a living 


+ . | Lee sar y rec 
nan woo and cajole his former mustress 
seem just as promising to me; the pa 


Y 
slow healing of a bereaved 
| f 


woman 15S ad subject, oF if 


But 


2 a ; 
such a time as this—would require 


not a 
to make such a film—above all 


traordinary taste, honesty, anc 
The makers of “A Guy Named © 
had courage, if a moral idiot has it; I 
doubt whether taste and honesty enter 
hardly conceive of 

impious. Joe's af- 


the afterlife is enough to 


into it at all. I can 


a picture more stonily 

fability in 

discredit idea that death in 
+t 


anything more than 


the 


very 
combat amounts to 
getting a freshly pressed uniform; and 

1 Van 


pitate after Irene Dunne 


he is so unconcerned as he watches 


pal 


4 


Tohnson 


that he hardly bot! 
out of his mouth. The people who have 


1ers to take his gum 
the best right to picket God on this mat- 
ter, or at least Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 


are the dead whom the film is supposed 
to honor; failing that, widows, and the 
surviving pupils and lovers, can hardly 


| - 
make adequate protest 
The astonishine “Tender Comrade” 
the eye for widows, 


is one in with 


plenty for mere war wives too, and 


nothing I can imagine for anyone else 


except the hardiest misogynists, for 
whom it should prove the biggest treat 


and the most satisfying textbook in 
Tender Comrade gets along 


years. 1g 
without dry ice and well-fed 
its comfortable realism sug 
finitely degraded and slickened “Little 
Women.” The hi 


comrade is Ginger 


ghosts: 
gests an in- 
chest-salaried tender 


| 
Rogers, hilt 


d ep in 
her specialty as a sort of female Henry 
Fonda. She is a girl named Jo. In flash- 
backs you are given her courtship, mar- 
riage tiffs, etc., 
who is now away at war. They have the 


with Aer tender comrade, 


accuracy of those advertising 


curious 
ogue eliminate their erotic blockages by 
vrangling their way through to a good 
laxative. Jo is waiting out the war in 
a rented house with four other female 
are working 


comrades, of whom th 


ree 


in an ant. The fourth shows 


aircraft | 


how any decent refugee can meet the 
servant shortage by ref ry any pay 
i 
for housekeeping; the others prove 
their Americanism by splitting their 
was with her hether she pays for 


her cut is not indi- 
ited “Tien dale cnt Wha Gein ote 
signs Of diISiIKINZ ali tne ¢ ry tive, 
} 
: ' ‘ ‘ 
sorority-house acy, which all but 
<11tto ited ' > ] } » we a 





women 


ii la . 
may be Ver ed or even tempted, 
at present, is branded also as a sucker 
for Axis propaganda and as especially 


mai mM ting hoi 
undiscriminating about 


‘ addresses these com- 


men 
» et , 
Rogers consisten 


her baby as “‘little 
“Chris Boy.’ At the climax, 
id's 


panions as “kids, 
guy’ of 
getting news of her husban death, 
she subjects this defenseless baby to a 
hours 


twenty-four 
five minutes by my watch an 
, in its justifications of the death, 


the oblig child, 


speech which lasts 
and 


itions it clamps on the 
and its fantastic promises of a better 
world to come, is one of the most nause- 
ating things I have ever sat through. It 
is terribly pitiful—to choose the mild 
to think how much of Amer 
ica this scene and the pi 


} 
est word 


ture as a whole 


11 ] 
are lik¢ciyv to move, < insole. corroborate, 
; 
and give eloquence to. For in every 
word, inflection, gesture, motive, and 


ig seems as fiercely, ult 
mately exact as Gertie MacDowell. A 
mass of women, frightening to conceive 


of, and the women’s magazines, and the 


movies must have created each other 
mutually to belong so wholly to each 


ie a a | 6] 
other ; when you see such a film as 
ive seen the end. What God 


: 
ied together 


this you | 


JOU 
asunder. 


hath let no man put 


Compared with such sug 
i 


*e ¢ J : : 
nents OF death and ifs 


“Between Two Worlds” 


cent indeed. But really it isn’t, very; it 


consequences 
| 


seems very de 


is just “Outward Bound” 
to date, sad to think of as the best we 
can do. Most of the newly dead on this 
ocean liner bound for eternity are killed 
1p-to-date he 


but the bom ) 


ymb, 
destroy the highly theatrical 
chilly su pense which was the 

1g in the play; you know they 
are all dead from the start, instead of 
discovering the fact as gradually as they 


do. Also there are no soldiers aboard— 


to say nothing of an enemy; and for 
ferry service from a world so saturated 
with death, the ship seems strangely 


empty hat was not obtrusive in 


; 
1 I | 
a day when death obtrusive 


not 


rh they are sincere 


' was 
The characters 
neither as 
generalizations. Th 


convincing 


are drawn with the coarseness peculiar 
to genteelism, and their dramatic ¢ 
tions, even at 
dilly, as of 
inventor 


twenty years ago. Their 


does have the nerve—which 


we seem to have lost-—to conceive that 


face judgment and that 


such characters 
it is a judgment worth fearing; and the 


lgment seems, within its Liberal- 
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Ww 


Massine, 
1 to appear. If, 


Eglevsky— 
neverthe less, one 
mances and puts up 
poor supporting company and 
Red Poppy” and ‘‘An- 
a’ and “Snow Maiden,”’ it 1S 


ise, as Mr 


oes to 1s perio 


r , 1.1 
I S i1AC 


T ‘ ] 
Mendy wrore no dance 


ver Ww want to! eeing Danilova, 
( \ or Franklin Oo he 
2 a { Rodeo 5 


5 ne 
| s the I t lLheate which, by 
. ‘ ' } J 41 
e OF us | 2 da ers and tne 
‘ | y that su rts 1¢m1, may pe 
i firs at id whicn now treats 


yreat dancers with admirable con- 





deration. Markova now dances in 
y one of the evening's ballet 

} may be as long as “Romeo and 

or as short the “Nutcracker” 

; ux; and the first two Mondays 

did not ice at all. But it seems 

»f nis Way Of being considet 

e ol s leading dancers imposes on 

Bal [heater the further obliga- 

n to be tair to the public by pubdlish- 


g casts. The person who pays up to 


en eS das 
it should be allowed to 


errormances 
hosen one of them to 
none n | } , haich 
noney on, and nave pougn 


' 
4 

} ‘ | 1 1 
s seat well in advance; and he should 


( ny < 
ali ; [ discover when he arrives in the 

c 4 natal { theater that she is not dancing that role, 

' ; overworkine of their Of perhaps that she is not dancing at 
ry ill this evening, and that in her place in 


A 





1 \ f classical bellet he is not even going 

, f » see e usite Hightower, but acro- 

t c Gollner. And in addition a person 

who pays up to $4.20 to see Markova in 

R o and Ju is entitled not to 

' , ; » his view of Markova in “Romeo 
h 1 Juliet” repeatedly cut off by late 





luled only twice in the 


= tl te present engagement. This is inadequate 
! ; y | r in because Balanchine, as Mr. Denby 
$ t t i , -¢ wrote after the Monte Carlo perform- 


renade,” “is the greatest 





choreographer of our time.” It 


portant to have that stated 
tively; but more important is v 


Denby said in explanation of 
“His style is classici 
without being impressive, clea: 
being strict. It is humane beca 
ased on the patterns the hu 


makes when it dances; it is 
tic choreography—base 


1 
terns the human Dody cannot « 


4 1 : | } - 1 
itself anto. His dance evolut 


es are luminous in thei: 
and of a miraculous musicality 


impetus. Sentiment, fancy, and 


them warmth and immediacy. B 
audience actually watches, it a 
playful and light, so unem; 


delicate, it doesn’t seem to cal] 
applause. Ten years later, wh 
have faded, 


his have kept int 


one fl 


SUCCESSES 


Surprise that 
first freshness and their natural 
lo that repertory there have 
new ballets. 7 
Mille’s ‘‘Tally-H 


1 
i 


a { i¢ gd [wo 
Agnes De 


music by Gluck whi 


battered and sore from 


1 leaves or 
! 
scoring and tl 
performance conducted by D 
has a charming set by Motley, 
also by Motley, which 
oint up the witty movem 
De Mil 


duces her characters in their 1 


with which 
uations. Unfortunately she has 
ized the end of the story in da 
as entertaining or even as clear 
ing as those of the beginning. | 


herself, Laing, Dolin, and 


give the work a first-rate pert 
On the other hand Jerome 
“Fan 


ture unfalteringly to the very 


Free’ carries its brill 


is shar 
I 


and the dance 


of sailors 


. : : 
this 18 ¢ 


young? seco! 1 line a 
Kriza, and Lang as the trio « 
Bentley, Reed, and Eckl as the 


is as brilliant as the ballet. 
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It Journalism? 





About a year and 





half ago 





e ( neking government organized a 






of Journalism and Dean Acke 







Colum University gave it his 
se rg along four or five 
membe ) his school. He 
inced at t + > that sc 
anonymously donated $125,000 
pport of the school for a « 
riod. The announ t of the 
e was made by Holl ling K 
7 Vice-Minister of Inf tion in 
ngking government, and all in- 





yn from Chungking Ied to the 





yn that the School for mens m 





f ole 
wus rely 





a branch of Tong's propa 





partment. In other A the 






ect was to train Chinese for service 


VIC 





relations men in the various 
latac — | ectnme 1 
consulates and embassies all 


et the world. 









Those who are sit y concerned 


pment in China 





mocratic devel 








their peace until recently when 
K. Tong announced the ap- 

nt of a new dean of the depart- 
one Rodney Gilbert, who has 

i member of the contributing staff 
Herald Tribune, 








writing under 
e of Heptisax. It now develops 
lbert, up to about ten years ago, 





be 







© notoriously anti-Chinese writer 
» staff of the British North China 
- News at Shanghai. Gilbert has 





‘r taught journalism but has been a 

lecturer on the staff of Colum- 
uiversity, 

he episode is of special interest be- 

















Letters 






New York, 


Mr. Browder Protests 


Dear Sirs: My attention has been drawn 
to your issue of April 15, in which you 


publish a letter from Bernardo Ibafiez 
ing that I 


-d him in a speech of 


of Chile complair had slan- 


€ January 30, 
and that I am ‘“'a man devoid of 


any 


ends of 


4 hanes } yh! anr ¢ mY 
Mr. Ibanez that public announcemen 


aa 


was made that he had appealed des the 
nition of the Bolivian government, 
and that he had been in 

men in the United States who 
wished that he should displace Vi- 


f 
des 
ardo Tole 


1 
consult 


wwi0n 
with 


i 


dano as president 


of the Confederation of Latin American 
Workers. Mr. Ibafiez could hardly have 
failed to know of these public an- 
nounceme ts. since he was in the United 
states when they were made, and was 
in “preg with the persons who 
made m. Yet he did not find it neces- 


sary then to deny the statements made 
by his own friends and associates, 
di he merely says that 


; 
when I take pubdlic no 


nor 
es he do so now; 


e of what his 


. ve ° 
friends announce on hi s behalf, it is I 
who am g y of “calumny.” 


I suggest t that any Nation —_— who 


s really interested in the facts behind 


this incident read in the New Leader 
of February 12 an article by a friend of 
Ibafiez, José Antonio Jerez. This is a 


truly indecent attack on Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, and a naive exposé of 
the activities of Ibafiez as well as of his 
ambitions. If Mr. Ibafiez were seriously 
interested in protecting his good name 
in the United States he would publ icly 
repudiate this article = blished in his 
behalf. This he has not don 

My interest in this question lies pri- 
marily in combating misinformation 
spread in the United States concerning 
the Latin American labor movement. 
Lombardo Toledano needs no defense 
from me. He is the unquestioned 


spokesman for the Latin American labor 
movement, heading its representation to 
the International Labor Office and to 


to the Editors 
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A Plan for Peace 


Advocating a United States of 


Europe, comprising in part, Ger- 
many, France, Spain and Italy 
broken up into states of about ten 
million population each 


Paper bound. $1 postpaid 
J. P. KEMPER 
HOTEL LOUISIAN 


BATON ROUGE LOUISIANA 











Now out... THE NEW REPUBLIC’S 
new, important 1944 supplement 


A CONGRESS to WIN 
the WAR and the PEAGE 





We are headed toward wha ay be the 
most imy ant « ‘ 1 election in 
the history of America. That is why u 
need this special 2 New Re C 
supplement, which in gr “4 
chart form the v ord of your 
( fessman 1 every othe: n eigt 


teen vital measures affecting the war and 
the home front during the last two 
At a glance you can see what your Con 
gressman has d to do, and h 
he is likely to react under the impact of 
the vital prot l 

re-elected. This supr 
spect similar to The 
brated Congress Supple 
sold more than 300,000 copies. To 1 
sure of getting ) 
for a 13 weeks 


yne or failed 


lems he wil 
leer 


f 
. t 


your copy, send one dollar 


trial subscription today. 


13 WEEKS’ OFFER $1 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N.Y 


For the enclosed #1, please send me The New Republis 
for the next 13 weeks, including the ippiement = 
Congress to Win the War and the Peace.” 


NAME ccccccces 


ADDRESS 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 62 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


One would hardly choose to ride in 

this vehicle 

6 Some are born mothers, others have 
motherhood thrust upon them 

% Administrator who is almost perfect 

0 He discovered, among other things, 
the trouble they had g in 
lk rance 

1 Mail, ete. (anag.) 

One kind of cartridge 

’3s a little deer! 
Li ng a voracious ap} 


e most part 


_ 


prewll! 


yet 


tite 
LALe, 


8 No pie, I guess 
' 


nat a turn! 
1 if 
, on the golf 


or over 


9 No. sir. O w 


ball uD 


(she doesn’t 


ead the pos 
' (Richard Il) 


t it 
or 
zt it 


) “Ag f 


these flowers through these 


DOWN 
1 Mold in which things burie 
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7 “You have displaced the mirth, 
broke the good ------- , With most 
admired disorder” (Macbeth) 
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ACROSS 1 DECKIVER: 8&8 YOTCKS; 10 
NAPHTHA; 11 ASSAULT; 12 EXTORT 14 
HEAT-WAVI 16 NUDISTS; 17 OLDER; 18 
NERO; 20 ERRATUM; 22 INCH; 24 NABOB; 


29 SARGASSO; 30 STREET; 
33 MANDATE; 34 FIDGET; 
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ASTRIDH; 
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CAPITOL; 3 IN 
7 COUR 


DOWN:—1 DONNED; 2 
TERNER; 4 ELAN; 6 ONSETS; 
AGR: & SETTER ON; 9 TAPES; 13 
TURRETS; 14 HIDALGO; 15 ATTUNES; 19 
TIPSTAFF; 21 MARTINET; 23 CAROTID; 
25 OVERALL; 26 SATIRE; 27 ASKEW; 28 


STEERS; 81 AMOK, 
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